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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like B. 
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Hammer and Hammerless ; 
Guns of Every Description. : - ~ 
Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 
Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 
Send for Catalogue 
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Don’ t believeimitators of ** fy _HENDRYX'* standard 
goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels “tare NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The fact that they 
imitate proves the" HENDRYX’ * is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 


them, 
THe AnorRew B. HENnDRYX Co., New HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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“Stevens Favorite” Rifles 







‘* Stevens 
Favorite’’ 
No. 17. 





No. 17. With plain sights, - $6.00 
No. 18. With Vernier and Beach sights, 8.50 
For .22, .25, and .32 rim-fire cartridges. 


Weight, 44 lbs., 22-inch barrel, ‘‘ Take Down” 
model. Stevens are the most accurate rifes made. 


Boys! ask your dealer for ‘‘Stevens Favorite.’’ If he can’t supply you. don’t accept any other; we’ll 
sell one direct, express paid, at these prices. Send for small-bore cartridge circular. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
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All oleae observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


AN wittecxer AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO, Cleveland, Ohio, $s'stidt BRE 28, 


For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E,. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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pangs Valley Railroad System. 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 





[N THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
. Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 
For Further Information Address 
CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- Cae 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake , ‘ 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


H. J. Upthegrove 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 


“~® On the line of the@=—» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, onapee™ and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 
acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lving along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company, and which that Coml 
pany offers at low prices and on long terms. Specia- 
inducements and facilities offered to go and exam- 
ine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 
‘*Yazoo Valley,’’ Miss. For further description, 
map and any information, address or call upon 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, Room 3, Nol 
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Park Row, Chicago, Ill.; or B. Moe, Ass’t Land 
Commissioner. 
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SPALDING’S FOOT BALL 
SUPPLIES FOR ’97. 


Every Requisite for the Game. 


Managers will do well to write for samples and 
special rates before purchasing. 


The Spalding Official Foot Ball 


Adopted by Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, 
Cornell, and all other leading universities. Each 
ball tested and packed, and sealed in sepa- 
rate box with brass inflator. 

Price #5.00. 


Spalding’s Official Foot Ball Guide for 1897. 
Edited by WALTER Camp. Postpaid, 10 cents. 
Catalogue of Fall and Winter Sports Free. 
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For the Klondike! 
BARNARD’S SLEEPING BAG. 


The most comfortable, 
convenient and durable 
device for that region. 
Outside material made of 
waterproof canvas, bound 
with leather; middle ma- 
terial, or that between the 
outside coverand the drill, 
wool sheepskin, tanned 
with the wool on the pelt, 
insuring warmth and ad- 
ditional protection from 
wind and draughts. Inner 
cover can be easilyremoved 
and washed, insuring 
cleanliness as well as com- 
fort. Price, $15.00 


Barnard’s 
Carry-All Bag. 


Made of strong duck, leather 
bound, with leather handles 
and strap to lock. No. 199. 
Length 31 in.; width 22 in.; 
thickness at bottom, 7 in. 

Price $4.50. 
No.200. Length, 36 in ; width 24 in.: 
thickness at bottom, 8 in. 
Price $5.00. 












Send for 
Catalogue 
of Hunting 
Equipments- 


GEO.BARNARD & Co. 


199-201 Madison St., CHICAGO. 
Sixth Ave. and Pacific St., BROOKLYN. - 
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Baby 





Size, 24x 34x 4in. 
Photo 2 x 234 in. Weight 7 oz. 
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Hawk-Eye, 


This is a rare opportunity of obtaining a camera of the 
latest design capable of making photos equal in quality to 
any camera furnished for twice this amount. 














BOSTON HARBOR. 


with film for 5 
12 exposures 


Send tor Sample Photos and Catalogue of this and other Hawk-Eyes. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Mfrs, 21 Randolph St., Boston, Mass, 
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A RACE OF WARRIORS. 


By ALICE ROLLINS CRANE. 


HE Apaches were the wildest aad 
most savage of all the North Amer- 
ican Indian tribes and remained thelongest 
unsubdued. They are perfect specimens 
of physical manhood; tall, well-formed, 
broad-chested, lithe, supple, active and 
wiry. Uneducated in books or the arts 
of our civilization, their knowledge in 
woodcraft is perfect. They know every 
rough mountain trail, every spring and 
stream, every tank or water hole, every 
cafion, every cave and hiding place, in a 
territory embracing several thousand 
square miles. 

For more than three and a half centu- 
ries these savages maintained a steady 
warfare against the whites, or since the 
time when General Vasquez de Coronado 
first marched through their country in 
the year 1540. Neither Jesuit nor Fran- 
ciscan missionaries were able to make 
any converts among them. They are 
Indian Ishmaelites. 

They travel with great rapidity on foot, 
making forced marches with ease, the 
ever-present cactus affording them both 
food and drink. From the slightest 
signs—signs which a white man unac- 
customed to the frontier would never 
notice—they can read the number, 
character and direction of a travelling 
party. Their manner of communication 
is remarkable. With signal fires by 
night or curling columns of smoke by 
day, they telegraph many miles, from 


mountain to mountain, with singular 
accuracy. Unless forced to do so, they 
never make an open fight, but always 
depend upon surprise, and when hard 
pressed scatter to the four winds. 

Such were the wily and powerful foes 
with which the pioneers of civilization in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Chihuahua and 
Sonora had to contend. Like all Indians, 
they would never attack a superior force 
—always preferring to assail small parties 
and cut off stragglers. 

The methods adopted in the earlier 
campaigns against these savages were 
ridiculously ineffectual. The soldiers— 
mounted on heavy, grain-fed horses that 
were in no wise “fit” to endure the extreme 
heat—were no match for the tough, light, 
fleet-footed Indian ponies. Then, too, 
slow-going, heavy wagon trains would 


_ be sent out with the pursuing party! 


The result was that the Indians would 
make on an average a hundred miles to 
the soldiers’ ten. The Indian ponies 
could climb the rugged, steep mountains, 
while the American horses could only 
follow the plains or the cafions. Often 
the Apaches would stand upon the height 
of an over-reaching ledge and jeer at your 
Uncle Samuel’s troopers in the cafion be- 
low. Sometimes the soldiers would be 
lured into a box cajion, where, hampered: 
by their heavy luggage trains and horses, 
they were easily dispatched by the Indi- 
ans from the rocks above. 
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Many years ago the Government gath- 
ered the Apaches on a reservation on the 
Upper Gila River. Agents sold them 
supplies at exhorbitant prices, while rene- 
gade white men supplied them with mod- 
ern fire-arms. Their greatest vice is the 
drinking of an intoxicating liquor, made 
from Indian corn, which they call “zn. 
Often while celebrating a feast they be- 
came so excited from the effects of this 
that whole tribes would leave the reser- 
vation in a body and make for their old 
retreat in the Sierra Madres of Mexico, 
leaving a trail of blood to mark their way. 
A small band of these once passed a 


ranche house where I was stopping, and. 


their war song (the first one I ever heard) 
was actually blood-curdling. 

When Gen. George Crook assumed 
command of the Department of Arizona 
in 1871, he had learned from long experi- 
ence in Indian wars the truth of the 
homoeopathic maxim, Simzlia Similibus 
Curantur (or, in other words, Fight the 
Devil with Fire). He, accordingly, en- 
listed a large number of scouts from the 
Yuma, Mojave, Hualapai, Pima and other 
Indian tribes—all hereditary enemies of 
the Apaches; had them well armed and 
equipped; and under his personal direc- 
tion allowed them to fight the hostile 
savages in true Indian fashion. The 
Apaches were thus surprised and con- 
quered for the time, but many of their 
chiefs remained at large. General Crook 
demanded their heads, and the Apaches 
themselves at one time brought into camp 
the heads of eight chiefs, whom they had 
captured in the mountains, and laid them 
at the feet of Be—dah—klee—zhay, the Grey 
Fox, as they called him. 

Then, presto! A cry of horror went 
up from the so-called humanitarians in 
the Far East at the idea of white men 
fighting Indians in their own way. These 
were of that class who give eager credence 
to Cooper’s romantic tales of the noble 
red man and to Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
excelling delineation of the Mission In- 
dians. Far away from the frontier, and 
utterly ignorant of the history and char- 
acter of these savage tribes, their sympa- 
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thies are diverted from the terrible suffer- 
ings of their own flesh and blood on the 
border as they picture to themselves the 
ideal red man (who has never existed 
save in the vivid imagination of library 
authors). Unfortunately for the advance 
of civilization, the influence of this class 
predominated in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment—and Crook was recalled. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, an ardent advo- 
cate of the Peace Policy, superceded 
Crook. He succeeded, with the help of 
Capt. T. J. Jeffords (who had more influ- 
ence with the Indians than any other 
white man) in making a treaty of peace 
with Cochise, by far the ablest leader the 
Apaches have ever had. But, although 
this resulted in the general pacification 
of the savages; it did not prevent occas- 
ional depredations. So General Crook 
was re-instated. The Apaches were terri- 
fied when they saw the Grey Fox in his 
old haunts; but one tribe, the Chirica- 
huas, determined to live beyond his juris- 
diction, and made their way into Mexico; 
from whence they sallied forth on peri- 
odical raids. From their strongholds in 
the Sierra Madres they descended and 
laid waste the fair valleys of Eastern So- 
nora, Western Chihuahua and South- 
eastern Arizona. Business, mining and 
farming were paralyzed. At that time 
the soldiers could not cross the boundary 
line; but, through General Crook's influ- 
ence, a special treaty was made between 
the United States and Mexico by the 
terms of which the troops from either 
nation could follow the Indians across 
the line when on a hot trail. 

In the spring of 1886 General Crook 
resolved upon a bold stroke of war. Re- 
enlisting his old scouts and many new 
ones, furnished with abundant supplies 
carried by trains of pack mules, and ac- 
companied by a few soldiers, he crossed 
the boundary line, and, after some in- 
credibly hard marching, surprised the 
Indians in their lairs. A short pitched 
battle ensued (on March 27th) resulting 
in the defeat of the Apaches. They were 
terrified beyond degree when the Grey 
Fox penetrated to their last retreat; for 
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there was no other place to which they 
could flee from the hated white man. 
They sued for terms. Crook told them 
that they would have to return to the 
reservation and be subject to the law, and 
that those among them who had been 
guilty of offences must expect to be tried 
for their crimes. To this they consented 
—over four hundred of them surrender- 
ing then and there and forming a trium- 
phal procession 





for the victorious 
General. 

All Arizona 
rejoiced when a 
mounted mes- 
senger hastily 
rode into Tomb- 
stone and an- 
nounced the 
news of General 
Crook’s return 
with the hostile 
Apaches cap- 
tives in his train. 
There was now 
an assurance of 
peace. The red 
man would go 
on his raids no 
more. The citi- 
zens of Tucson 
turned out en 
masse and gave 
Crook a grand 
banquet. Amid 
the general re- 
joicings few im- 
agined that all 
these sanguine 
expectations 
were destined to be disappointed. But it 
was soon apparent that the General, in 
capturing the Apaches, had practically 
burdened himself with a white elephant, 
and the people of Arizona brought all 
possible influence to bear upon the Gov- 
ernment to secure Crook’s removal. 

The renegade whites once more re- 
newed their illicit traffic; and the Indians 
(stirred up with reports unfavorable to 
Crook and abundantly supplied with ¢z- 
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win) the following spring went on another 
raid. Crook immediately followed them 
into Mexico and once more brought them 
back as captives. While camping at Fort 
Bowie, however, one of the renegade 
whites and Geronimo, with a number of 
Indians, took French leave and went on 
the war path. 

General Crook was then shipping some 
of the worst braves to Florida, for the 
purpose of get- 
ting rid of their 
bad influence. 
He had request- 
ed some time be- 
fore this to be 
transferred to the 
command of 
some other de- 
partment of the 
Army; and, re- 
garding perma- 
nent peace as as- 
sured and the 
outbreak led by 
Geronimo as 
easily subdued, 
insisted upon be- 
ing relieved. 
His determina- 
tion was perhaps 
largely duetothe 
fact that, at the 
time of Geroni- 
mo’s escape from 
Fort Bowie, 
some sharp cor- 
respondence had 
passed between 
the War Depart- 
ment and him- 
self. He was given command of the De- 
partment of the Platte, and, in recognition 
of his success as an Indian fighter, was 
soon promoted to the rank of Major Gen- 
eral. He died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease in Chicago in March, 1890. 

Gen. Nelson Miles this time succeeded 
Crook and proved more satisfactory to 
the people of the Territory than his pre- 
decessor. With Crook’s officers, soldiers, 
and scouts, he soon captured the wily 
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Geronimo; but was not able at first to 
keep the Indians on the reservation. The 
next spring after he took command—at 
the time of their ¢zwn feast—they went 
on another raid, which was followed by 
others, and it was several years before 
they were finally subdued. Even now 
there are some small bands abroad. 

It was one of these small bands whose 
chilling chant I heard, and who had just 
killed Doctor Davis of Tucson. The 
troops pursued them hotly over the 
Mexican line and the citizens of Nogales 
joined in the chase. Heliographic mes- 
sages, far surpassing the Indian smoke 
signals, warned the soldiers at Fort Hua- 
chuca, and a detachment from that place 
was soon on thetrail. The Indians were 
chased to the Cafonea Mountains, in 
Sonora, where they scattered. A few 
were captured and killed; but the ma- 
jority escaped into the impenetrable 
mountain recesses where it was impossi- 
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ble to follow them, and the exhausted 
soldiers returned to their respective posts. 

The chief of this particular band was 
known to the Americans by the name of 
“The Kid.” He had attended the Gov- 
ernment School at San Carlos Agency, 
where he displayed unusual intelligence 
and was no doubt regarded as a promis- 
ing example of the beneficent results of 
the course of instruction followed there. 
It was not long, however, after his return 
to his native mountains before the true 
Indian nature asserted itself. A “swin 
feast was held secretly, for the Govern- 
ment does all it can to prohibit them, at 
which the Kid became intoxicated and, 
heading a band, went on a raid. He 
makes his headquarters in Mexico and is 
still at large, although large rewards have 
been offered for his head. Nevertheless, 
his capture will be only a matter of time. 

Los Angeles, California. 


INVOCATION. 


Sprite of the Fields! 


To thee we open wide 


Our mansion door: Come in, thou, and preside. 
Each season bring some treasured emblem fit, 
And hang the walls with wreaths befitting it. 

In Spring, the field-grown flower and trailing vine 
With budding branch and tendril inter-twine, 
With tripping song of running brook, and charm 
Of lowing herds at evening on the farm. 


In Summer, let the quiet shadows fall 

Athwart the threshold of our temple hall, 
With hum of bees and flutt’ring wing about 
The latticed windows ’neath the porch without. 


In later Autumn, bring the wheat in sheaves, 
With ripened corn and rustle of its leaves; 

The cricket’s chirp and whistle of the quail, 
And quickened beat of merry thresher’s flail. 


In Winter, when the low-bent, hast’ning sun 
Has disappeared, and the brief day is done, 
Light fires of joy in Memory’s cheerful grate; 
Bring harp and lute and sadness dissipate. 
And may thy face at every feast appear, 
Through all the changes each returning year. 


Stillwater, Minnesota. 


EpwarpD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 




















A RADICAL CURE. 


By MAXLEY GARRISON. 


ISSOURI BILL had been “on the 
puny list” for at least a week 
before he at last consented to establish 
permanent camp in his bunk and send 
Benson's kid after the doctor. A good, 
faithful hand, with a well-earned reputa- 
tion as the best all-round “roper”’ on the 
Frio, he was loth to vacate his saddle for 
even a single day, especially at a time 
when the ranch owner was out from the 
East on his annual visit and the boys 
were all busy in preparing for the round- 
up; but we finally persuaded him that it 
was best—as he expressed it—to “bunch 
the keerds an’ jackpot the chips for the 
nex’ deal.” 

“T haint to say sick,” said he, “but 
I’m hurtin’ like I'd been roped, neck an’ 
huff, an’ slung heels over appetite. I 
reckon I’ve caught cold in my j’ints, rid- 
in’ agin a blizzard with my mouth open. 
Comes from ownin’ a lazy critter that a 
fellow has to cuss ev’ry jump to keep 
him movin’. Wish I could draw bead 
on that fellow I swapped with! I’m 
teetotally blamed if—Oh, Lordy! Thar’s 
that hurtin’ ag’in.” 

“T reckon I’m mighty bad off, Doc,” 
said Bill mournfully, as the doctor felt 
his pulse, looked at his tongue and en- 
quired into the symptoms of the case, 
“One minute I’m all knees, and the nex’ 
I’m one solid hip j'int, bigger’n Hondo 
Peak. I reckon hits a case whar doctor’s 
stuff haint no good an’ ampertashun is 
onpossible.” 

“ Rheumatism—” 

“Ts that all?” interrupted Bill in a tone 
of half disgust. 

“Of an acute articular type; febrile 
symptoms pronounced,” continued the 
doctor gravely. 

‘“Which makes it wuss, I reckon?” 

“Certainly. Yet, a fatal termination 
is highly improbable unless there are 
complications affecting the heart. Occa- 





sionally, where endocarditis or pericar- 
ditis occur—” 

“Say, Doc, can a fellow have them 
things twice?” 

“Why, I presume so.” 

“Then I haint got a livin’ chaince fer 
a show-down,” groaned Bill, crossing his 
hands on his breast. “I’m dead sure I’ve 
done had ’em both back yander in ol’ 
Stoddard County; but that don’t count, 
fer I'll ketch ’em ag’in in the draw. I 
kin feel ’em, right now, workin’ up in the 
marrer of my bones. Doctor some 
whiskey fer me—spike hit with morphine 
or suthin’, Doc, an’ let me slip away easy 
like.” 

It was a waste of breath to argue that 
Bill’s ailment was of minor importance. 
Naturally easily impressed with a show 
of superior learning, he had grasped at 
the doctor’s mouth-filling words as laden 
with direful import and was convinced that 
his days were numbered. He swallowed 
his medicine without a word of protest, 
but with the air of one who performs a 
disagreeable and utterly useless act to 
please the fancy of a friend. At meal 
times he ate ravenously,and accounted 
for his somewhat remarkable appetite by 
saying that he had never punished his 
“stummick”’ with pu/gque and other “fancy 
drinks,” but had “allus drunk Bourbon, 
and that straight.” The doctor’s pres- 
cription had given ease to his tortured 
muscles, and the succeeding night was 
passed in peaceful sleep ; but he awakened 
me at daylight by announcing that there 
was a bad taste in his mouth, his left foot 
was asleep, and it would be altogether 
useless to count upon him “lastin’” 
through the day. 

Of course I reported Bill’s condition to 
Dutch Charlie, the ranch boss, stating 
my belief that nothing short of an earth- 
quake would ever stir our prince of the 
viata from his bunk. He had made up 
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his mind to die and the best thing for us 
would be to go ahead and divide his 
small belongings among ourselves. This 
was a casual remark and intended only 
as a joke, but Judge McCabe, the owner 
of the ranch, caught at it as an inspiration. 

“ Bill,” said he, standing by the bedside 
a moment later. “I suppose you have 
already made mental disposition of your 
property?” 

“Which?” 

“You have settled your worldly affairs 
—decided which one of the boys is to 
have Old Buckskin and your guns?” 

Bill moved his head uneasily. If there 
was anything on earth that could claim 
his undivided love it was certainly his 
favorite dun cow pony,an animal with 
a reputation equal to his own for superi- 
ority on the trail or round-up. 

“You haf wages for two mont’s com- 
in’ alretty, vich vill bay all dose buryin’ 
oxbenses,” put in Dutch Charlie. 

“And the boys will gladly chip in to 
pay for any little extras,” I added malic- 
iously. ‘Don’t fret about the horse, Bill; 
we'll see that the right man gets him.” 

Since Bill declined to express his own 
views on the subject, we speedily found 
the ‘“‘right man” in the person of Juan 
Moreno, a mongrel Mexican horse- 
breaker who was “considerable people 
with the rope, hisself,” and, in conse- 
quence, the object of Bill’s special detesta- 
tion. The part assigned to him in our 
little farce was only accepted after con- 
siderable persuasion and the promise of 
protection from Bill’s wrath. Then the 
sick man’s revolvers received careful and 
stealthy attention, and, shortly afterwards, 
the sound of loud laughter in the vicinity 
of the horse corral announced that the 
fatal moment had arrived. 

“Mus'’ be suthin’ funny goin’ on,” re- 
marked Bill wearily, momentarily caught 
off his guard. 

‘“Moreno’s new horse is trying to buck 
him off,” I replied, after a glance through 
the open doorway. “You know Old Buck- 
skin has always had it in for Greasers.” 

Thump! Bill’s feet had hit the floor 
with a crash, and his pistol belt was 





AFIELD. 


hastily drawn around a form almost 
guiltless of other covering. 

“ Lemme loose!” he shouted as I made 
a pretense of holding him. ‘“Drap yer 
han’s or I’ll shoot ’em off. What! Give 
my hoss to that blame Yaller Wan? I'll 
show ’em.” 

He was out of the jacal in an instant. 
Fifty yards away, at the gate of the corral, 
a throng of cowboys were watching Buck- 
skin’s frantic efforts to unseat his prac- 
ticed rider. Bill ran forward a few steps; 
then halted and levelled his revolver. 

‘‘Hold on, old man,” I exclaimed. 
“Don’t shoot the horse.” 

There would have been little danger 
of this, even if the weapon had contained 
its legitimate charges, for Bill was an ex- 
pert marksman; but he lowered the arm 
and gave utterance to a shrill whistle 
which the dun horse would have recog- 
nized amidst the tumult of a battlefield. 
Almost instantly, as it seemed, two horses 
darted from the crowd of men at the cor- 
ral and sped away in different directions 
—Buckskin, riderless, hurrying to his 
master’s side, and a lithe-limbed blood 
bay heading to the southward and be- 
strode by a sadly frightened Mexican. 
With a good two hundred yards start 
Juan was comparatively safe; but, as the 
chase disappeared beyond the crest of 
the first ridge, Bill was gaining ground 
at every jump while an occasional report 
from his harmless revolvers plainly evi- 
denced the bitter intensity of his wrath. 
At McCabe's suggestion I saddled and 
followed after, bearing Bill’s clothing and 
boots, as well as the remainder of his 
“doctor stuff;” but, upon meeting him,a 
couple of miles from the ranch, the bot- 
tles and powders were chucked upon an 
ant hill and ruthlessly ground into the 
dust. I wanted to comment upon the 
recklessness of this act and suggest the 
possibility of a relapse. For reasons un- 
necessary to mention, I refrained. Bill 
was a good fellow, you see, and I didn’t 
care to lose his friendship through inju- 
dicious remarks. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


























BIRDS OF THE STORMY NIGHT. 


I, 
The tempest plays on tautened stays, 
The canvas drips with sleet; 
The ghostly things on flashing wings 
Against the weather beat— 
About the pouring scuppers wheel, 
And with the topmasts pitch and reel. 


Il. 
The straining craft, swept fore and aft, 
Dips in the fitful moon; 
The ocean roars on iron shores, 
The night is black and soon ; 
And these are phantoms of the dead 
That swoop and flutter overhead. 


Denver, Colorado. 


III. 
What grewsome tales of tattered sails, 
Of sunken ships, they know; 
Of vessels blown to seas unknown, 
A hundred years ago; 
Of every lost, unshriven soul 
The curretits sweep from pole to pole. 


IV. 

Oh! spirits swift of storm and drift, 

Of seas of smothering spray.— 
The timbers groan, the breakers moan, 

The light is far away.— 
Spread out your wings upon the deep, 
And let the wearied sailor sleep ! 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 




















































A MATUTINAL SCRAP. 


By LEWIS B. FRANCE. 


“*©Oh, look a-hyar! 


Oh, look a-whar ? 


Jes look right ober yander. 
Doan’ yo’ see de ole grey goose 
A-smilin’ at de gander?” 


HERE was a faint light of amber in 
the east and the perfume of the 
June roses drifted in through the open 
windows. My vicinity was about awak- 
ening to another day and the morning 
silence was being broken by the occa- 
sional twitter of a bird. The interrup- 
tions came as if our little feathered friends 
were still in doubt or had not fairly con- 
cluded the morning nap. Into these 
slumberous tokens was thrust the half of 
the first verse of the quotation: 
“Oh, look a-hyar!”’ 


It was loud but not harsh, clearly ar- 
ticulated and full of good cheer. As I 
listened to the repetition the odor of the 
roses was changed to the fragrance of 
the magnolia and its environment in the 
long ago, and the old song came back to 
me insistently. 

What I dreamed in the soothing morn- 
ing hour I need not fully set down here. 
But I mentally answered the appeal: 


“Oh, look a-whar?” 


and then I must needs follow up the re- 
flection by repeating softly the first stanza 
of the old plantation song. 

What of the hail that set me drifting? 
It was not a human greeting; although 
the words were, rightly interpreted, plain 
English. I, of course, recognized that 
the author was half garmented in soft 
brown feathers with patches of pink skin 
visible over a body no larger than my 
fist; a body not suggesting sentiment, 
but promising, with judicious feeding, to 
make an early appeal to one’s palate. 
The fragrance of the magnolia affords 
the sentiment and prepares one for the 
zesthetic tints and exquisite savor of the 
fried cockerel, and the perfume of the 
roses is no bar. 
I can catch a glimpse of this promise 


by looking out of the back window. He 
makes one of a group of three that seem 
to have congregated at the stable door 
with a view to an early consultation. Old 
Olive makes one of the trio and just now 
he is preening himself. Presently he 
gives his body a shake to re-adjust, evi- 
dently, his brilliant plumage; he stretches 
out his neck and the burnished hackles 
suddenly shimmer as there issues from 
his throat a ringing morning challenge 
to his world. 

The cockerel thereupon stretches /zs 
neck and again sends out his appeal: 
“QO, look a-here!” which sounds very 
feeble in contrast with the clarion notes 
of Old Olive, and seems the more ludi- 
crous in that he is not attractive and has 
no present inducement whatever to offer 
in response to his invitation. Dame 
Partlet-—she may be an aunt or a cousin 
—looks askance at the half-naked aspir- 
ant, gives him a peck of contempt and 
prepares for a second assault, when Old 
Olive steps between. With a gurgling 
remonstrance and austere mien he checks 
the threatened repetition : 

“*“As the old cock crows the young 
one learns, my lady.—Please bear the 
adage of our family in mind.” 

And he then struts off with a dignity 
of port in keeping with his state, while 
the chastened partlet assumes to have 
discovered a worm. The subterfuge is 
painfully transparent and adopted merely 
to conceal her humiliation at her lord’s 
rebuke. There is a hint of human pro- 
clivity in the display and my sympathy 
goes out to the matron. Her attack up- 
on the innocent chick was half inspired 
by admiration for His Cockship, while the 
other half might perhaps be credited to 
her disdain for the comical travesty. 

















‘* Fluttering a few seconds, to gain «a poise, 
he quickly stands revealed.” 


But in truth Old Olive and his accom- 
plishments commanded her complete ad- 
miration, and he doubtless recognized the 
fact and patronized her weakness instead 
of bestowing his affection—accepting in 
his venial egotism what he considered a 


But 


“‘He that exalteth himself shall be abased.”’ 


just tribute to his excellence. 


Old Olive has received an acceptance 
to his challenge. The note of acceptance 
was shrill and decisive—not at all like 
the bass tones of the challenger. Old 
Olive would better pause before return- 
ing a defiance. But he has lorded it so 
long in his polygamous environment that 
discomfiture is a forgotten virtue. Pro- 
tracted deference is an enemy to gallina- 
ceous as wellas human progress to healthy 
maturity. Old Olive’s clear, deep notes 
ring outin reply and his position is located. 
From the other side of the board fence 
he is greeted by a series of hasty gutturals 
—as if the promoter were in anxious 
search of a‘passage to his immediate 


A MATUTINAL SCRAP. 
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presence. Old Olive 
seems to understand 
the purport of the 
sounds and answers 
them after the manner of one to whom 
defeat is a stranger. There is no avenue 
of approach through the barrier and the 
prospector for hostilities takes, as it were, 
a flying leap to the top, whence he can 
command the neighborhood. Fluttering 
a few seconds to gain a poise he quickly 
stands revealed: a bird of slender body 
with the feathers compact, streaked in 
brown and black and as smooth as if they 
were polished in place; an apology fora 
comb surmounting a head not at all like 
old Olive’s. (It is a wild bird’s head, 
graceful in contour and tapering with 
absolute symmetry to the slender neck, 
thence to the shoulders, forming a shapely 
cone with the vertex thrown slightly for- 
ward and limited by an ivory beak.) I 
recognize my neighbor Bristow’s lately 
purchased “ Game.” 

Old Olive, however, does not recognize 
the athlete in the visitor, but only a com- 
mon, every day rooster like himself; and 
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hence defiantly invites him to a closer 
acquaintance. There is no occasion to 
repeat the invitation. The brassy stranger 
would make himself at home in any event. 
He drops his head suddenly; and his 
burnished hackles, lately so compact and 
smooth, encircle his neck like a ruff of 
the Elizabethan era; he elevates his 
wings a very little and springs like a flash 
to the very feet of Old Olive, who is not 
permitted time to even display himself in 
the character of a bully. There is a sud- 
den clash of wings and a cuff that sends 
Old Olive a yard away and lands him 
heavily, to the detriment of his magnifi- 
cent tail feathers. Before he can recover 
from his surprise or regain his position 
another ominous thud turns him round, 
and he seems to realize that his adver- 
sary’s mission in life is war. And as war 
is not the forte of Old Olive he continues 
to turn round and dodge until the open 
stable door offers a promise of sanctuary 
and he disappears ignominiously. About 
the hour of noon he was persuaded from 


his place of refuge under a manger. He 
was apparently depressed and his tail 
feathers were a wreck. 

In the meantime, under the bewitching 
charge of e/ harim,the stranger within 
the gates was entertained with distin- 
guished consideration: he was tendered 
the choicest morsels from the feed bin 
and worms were scratched up to tickle 
his palate. Possibly he was regarded as 
the avenger of a long series of conjugal 
affronts and was not surrendered to Bris- 
tow without remonstrance. 

I have seen Old Olive dig up a worm; 
cluck his flock to inspect the luscious 
discovery; then swallow it himself and 
chuckle by way of desert. Bristow’s 
Game caught a grasshopper and gave it 
to theefirst of the harem that arrived. 

I have seen Old Olive But wait 
a moment. There is no reason why I 
should fall into the prevailing habit at 
this writing. I was sorry for Old Olive. 

Denver, Colorado. 


A MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


Aunt Dinah Speaks. 


Ol man! o/’ man/ I tells yo’, sumfin’s pest’rin’ dat ar’ Watch! 
Doan yo’ hyar ’im bahkin’ monst’us—like a vahmint got him cotch? 


’Tain’t no nachul kin’ ob bahkin’. 
An’ he ain’t gwine— 


Dat ol’ houn’s got heaps ob sense, 


Hyah dat, ’Riah? 


Sumfin’s brukin’ down de fence! 


Bet some pesky b’ar er pant’er’s bu’stin’ down de smoke-house do’. 
Git dat gun, yo’ triflin’ niggah, ’fo’ he t’ars up sumfin’ mo’. 


Wha’ yo’ mean ? 


“Col’ up dar?” 
Stuh dat fiah an’ chunk it clusser. 


Yo’ hyah me, ’Riah ? 
Wake up dar, right now, I tell’s yo’! 


’'Tain’t no time fo’ possum play. 
Bettah hyah me what I say! 


Yo’s skeered, ol’ niggah—dat's what make yo’ trim’le so. 
‘Pears ter me yo’s mighty slow. 


Doan tell me yo’s feelin’ puny. Fro me dem ar’ shoes ob mine. 


Dis ol’ gal ain’t skeered ob vahmints— 


Dar. 


Massy! How dat dog do whine! 


Now han’ me dat ol’ muskit—Doan yo’ try ter act up brave; 


Allus knowed yo’s pow'rful skeery. Stay hyah, honey, an’ behave. 


I hain’t gwine let-nuffin’ huht yo"— 


Sho! De moon’s squah oberhead, 


An’ dat pesky houn’s jes’ squabblin’ wif de cat erbout her bread. 


Now I hopes yo’s easy, ’Riah— 


‘Sturbin’ folks dis time ob night!— 


Ain’t yo’ ’shamed ter git me ’cited merely cayse dem critters fight? 


Colorado, Texas. 


CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 





THE BARRISTER’S MISHAP. 


By THOMAS H. FRASER, LL. B. 


T was on a bright, crisp day in late 
October that Patterson and I, with 
jocund steps, made our way across the 
Lairg Hills and far into the deep woods 
of Musquodoboit’s tributary streams. 
Patterson, an “ Honorary” of the Quimby 
Club, and known among its members as 
“The Barrister” was a sportsman of no 
mean pretentions, but had never added 
to his list of trophies the antlers of the 
moose—Acadia’s royal game. 

At starting he declared that he would 
rather kill one of those forest kings than 
win a law-suit of national interest, and 
for this purpose we were now abroad, on 
the best hunting ranges to be found in 
the Province by the Sea. 

The “calling” season had nearly 
closed; but we were resolved to try the 
birch-bark horn, although neither of us 
claimed to be an expert in that line. A 
whole afternoon is consumed in the jour- 
ney, and, just at the gloaming, we reach 
our first hunting lodge. Here we find 
four other members of the Quimby, who 
had been out for two days on a partridge- 
shooting expedition, and who were hilari- 
ous over their unusual success —each 
having bagged at least two dozen birds. 
After we had each partaken of a bowl of 
partridge soup, the Barrister giving me 
a sign, we slipped quietly from the 
camp out into the darkness. “ Evidently,” 
said he, ‘“‘those chaps intend to make a 
night of it, but I must have some rest in 
order to be fit for anything to-morrow. 
Can we make the other lodge, two miles 
from here?” 

We pick our way slowly in the dark- 
ness, with an occasional stumble over 
fallen tree or plunge into tamarack bush. 
Once we hear the half wheeze, half whis- 
tle, of a bear down a nearby gully, and 
once the stealthy tread of a lucifee among 
the leaves; but the darkness saves them 


and us, perhaps, from an encounter, some- 
times of doubtful ending, and we reach 
our lodge in safety. 

The next morning, refreshed and eager 
for the chase, we face the wind, and make 
our way still deeper into the forest—oc- 
casionally trying a ‘‘call” which meets 
with no response, until I am startled by 
the Barrister roaring out: “Isn’t this 
glorious? These grand old woods! I 
feel inspired, and must burst forth into 
poetry.— Listen: 

‘I am the man primeval.’” 

But I fix him with a cold ocular fix- 
ture, and in a low, stern voice rebuke him 
thus: “Young man,I am aware you are 
prime in some ways, and evil in many; 
but you are no Poet and, remember, we 
are out for game that does not appreciate 
poetry. Even the sweetest line of English 
song, repeated within their hearing, would 
prove to them as startling as the jar of a 
bass drum: we will soon be near their 
feeding ‘yards’ and we must be cautious: 
be on the watch as we go, and when you 
see anything suspicious, attract my atten- 
tion in some other way than by shouting 
doggerel. Above all, remember not to 
fire until you are sure your target isa 
moose; for other hunters may be abroad, 
and it would not be pleasant to have to 
figure conspicuously at an inquest.” 

“But don’t you think,” said he, “that, 
after all, there is something grand, some- 
thing uplifting, something to make men 
better, in these sylvan influences—in the 
sweet breath of the Spruce, the voices 
of the Pines, the lessons of the Fallen 
Leaves?” And when I look into his 
face, and note the exaltation of the speak- 
ing eye and the earnest lines of the fine 
countenance, I feel a deeper friendship 
for the Barrister than I had ever felt 
before, and turn silently to resume our 
course. 
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For an hour or more we keep quietly, 
stealthily on, until we come to the edge 
of a small lake, only: a quarter of a mile 
or so in length, and about a hundred 
yards in breadth. Here we try the call 
again—first imitating the female moose, 
and then at last venturing on the chal- 
lenge of the male. A half-hour’s patient 
waiting, and I have about decided to move 
along—when a clod of earth (quietly 
pitched by the Barrister against my leg) 
directs my glance across the lake, and 
there he stands, broadside to us, his ant- 
lers resting back 
upon his_ shoul- 
ders, his nose ele- 
vated to catch 
suspicion in the 
air, while his great 
ears move for- 
ward and back, to 
note the slightest 
sound of danger. 
Evidently he had 
caught a suspic- 
ious quaver in 
my call, and had 
come stealthily 
forward to inves- 
tigate. And what 
a picture he 
makes! For an 
instant I regret 
that I have not 
brought a camera 
instead of a rifle; 
but there is no 
time to waste in 
admiration, and 
the deep- voiced 
roar of the Barrister’s Snyder, mingled 
with the pistol-like crack of the deadly 
Martini-Henry, re-echoes around the 
lake, and the picture disappears. 

Quickly re-loading our rifles, we decide 
to go around the lake, one each way to 
the opposite side; and there I find him 
dead, on the very spot where he had re- 
ceived our fire. The heavy bullet of the 
Snyder having struck him just back of 
the ears, breaking his neck, and the 
smaller bullet of the Henry having pierced 
his lungs, he must have died before he 
struck the ground. 








THE CALL: “ Moo-woo0-00-waugh!” 


But while I look upon his fallen ma- 
jesty, I hear the distressed call of the 
Barrister around the head of the lake 
and run hastily to his aid—thinking from 
his repeated cries of distress that he must 
at least have fallen into the clutches of an 
angry bear. But I find him in a comical 
though dangerous plight. With feet ele- 
vated in the air and hands resting upon 
the ground, he is now no more the Poet, 
but the somewhat lurid-voiced victim of 
a moose snare, which some villain had 
set upon the path. It is the work of but 
a moment to cut 
him loose, and as 
I do so I slily ask 
him if he feels like 
bursting forth into 
poetry now. 

“Yes,” he re- 
plies, “more than 
ever so; I should 
glory in compos- 
ing an epitaph for 
the villain who set 
that snare.” 

Sometimes the 
poaching hunter, 
in defiance of the 
very stringent 
laws of Nova 
Scotia against this 
mode of capturing 
the moose, sets 
out these snares, 
which are made 
thus. A heavy 
pole is balanced 
in the fork of a 
tree, to the smaller 
end of which is fastened a rope with a run- 
ning loop at the end; then a hole is dug in 
the path by which moose are likely to go 
to lake or stream to drink. This pole is 
next bent down and fastened by a “tog- 
gle.” The loop is placed upon a short 
board, set to tip when touched by the ani- 
mal’s foot, and the whole trap is covered 
with leaves and branches. A moose, in 
stepping upon the board, will let the tog- 
gle loose, and the loop (running up upon 
his leg) throws him to the ground, where 
he must remain till found by the hunter 
(?) or more frequently until he starves to 
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death. It is recorded that many years ago 
—when there were no laws against snar- 
ing, and when it was quite commonly re- 
sorted to—that a Mic-Mac woman was 
caught in one of these traps, and when 
found was quite dead. It is known also 
that the culprit never called upon the 
coroner to claim his rope, nor was his 
identity ever learned. 

But the Barrister could in a short time 
have released himself, as his rifle had 
fallen within his reach, and when I came 
upon him he was about fastening his 
knife to the rifle 
barrel, in order to 
cut the rope which 
held his feet aloft. 

But neither his 
exultation over 
our splendid 
moose, nor praise 
of his clever shot, 
nor all my flatter- 
ing persuasions 
could induce him 
to remain another 
day in the woods. 
And so, after 
quartering our 
game and hang- 
ing it safely in the 
trees to be-sent for 
later, we made our 
silent way back 
to Quimby Hill. 

The rope which 
caused the Bar- 
rister’s mishap 
was placed in the 
museum of the 
Club; from where it may some day be 
taken, to be summarily used upon its 
original owner, if his identity should ever 
be disclosed. 

Morrison, Illinois. 


_ 
_ 


THE record tarpon catch of the Gulf 
coast was made at Tarpon, Tex., October 
24, by Col. E. U. Smith of Shanghai, 
China, who landed eleven fish in twelve 
hours. They ran in size from 5 ft., 4 in. 
to 5 ft., 10 in., and were caught on an 
8-foot bamboo pole, with a Vom Hofe 
eel and 400 feet of Hall’s No. 27 line. 











THE CHALLENGE: 


A WORTHY PIONEER. 

It is common with writers who have 
to do with the development of the Far 
West to credit the cowboy and the miner 
with having braved the greatest of the 
hardships and dangers attendant upon 
this wonderful task. Mention of the 
trapper is rarely made; yet he was par 
excellence the pioneer of the Rocky 
Mountain region, from Mexico to the 
Arctic circle, and his tomahawk blazed 
out many routes that have since become 
the highways of 
tra ns-continental 
travel. To him 
the wilderness had 
no terrors, for the 
ambition of his 
life was to explore 
regions to which 
no brother beaver- 
hunter had yet 
found his way. 
Solitude, priva- 
tions, peril—to 
the frontiersman 
of to-day these 
words have lost 
their meaning; 
but the trappers 
who first sought 
and found the 
sources of the 
Missouri, the Co- 
lumbia and the 
Snake, welcomed 
the sombre fea- 
tures of their wild 
existence, proba- 
bly not with pleasure, but certainly with a 
fortitude that knew no touch of fear. Of 
all our American authors of note, Wash- 
ington Irving alone has written of the 
old-time trapper justly and well. The 
subject should prove an inexhaustible 
one; yet it has been sadly neglected. 
The men whose debt to the trapper is 
the heaviest have been the most forgetful 
of the obligation. While the cowboy and 
miner are enshrined in the moving verse 
of our Western poets, the trapper alone 
is forgotten. Yet his unique personality 
is a theme worthy our best writers. 
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ONG before the White Man came, 

there lived a young Indian whose 

trail was shadowed by evil fortune—who 

never had luck at the chase or hunt, or 

returned game-laden to the lodge of his 

father. ‘“Squaw” his people called him, 
and the women laughed at him. 

One evening, when his heart was on 
the ground, he sat by the river, weeping 
and longing to change his luck, for he 
felt that his “medicine” was not good. 
Soon an old squaw who had seen many 
winters, and whose people had long since 
passed to the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
came to the stream for water and, seeing 
the young man’s grief, asked him kindly 
why he was so sad. He told her that he 
was never fortunate, and that his arrow 
always missed its mark. 

“Be not disheartened,” she said. “Go 
to the Big Chief Mountain, the home of 
the Great Spirit, and ask him what you 
shall do.” 

Many sleeps he travelled, and at length, 
one evening, on reaching the summit of a 
high mountain, he saw the old man, the 
Father of Everything, who gazed at him 
compassionately, saying: ‘‘ What is 
troubling you, my child, and in what way 
can I help you?” 

The youth told the story of his mis- 








fortunes while the old man smoked his 
great pipe in thoughtful silence; then, 
slowly taking it from his lips, he said 
impressively : 

“ Back in the mountains there is a tribe 
of wise little people who can help you. 
Go to them, for they are great medicine 
makers.” 

So again the young man journeyed in 
quest of fortune, and another evening 
reached a mountain high up among the 
clouds, where the vapor was so thick 
that he felt lost and bewildered. All at 
once he heard tiny chanting voices, and, 
as he listened, the clouds gradually raised 
from the peak, revealing a circle of dimin- 
utive warriors. At the chief’s seat stood 
a large white owl. who held the long 
medicine pipe. Upon seeing the stranger, 
the little warriors instantly sprang to their 
feet, grasped their lances and rushed to- 
wards the intruder, shouting their death 
song. Loud and clear our hero’s voice 
rang out with the others, joining the 
chorus; then, standing fearlessly, with 
his arms thrown downward exposing his 
breast, he told them that he was not a 
woman and did not fear death. 

The owl then called back his people 
told the young man to seat himself in the 
circle of their council, and the Peace Pip e 














was given him to smoke. “What ques- 
tion would you ask of us?” enquired the 
owl. “We are wise, and may help you.” 

“My brothers,” said the youth sadly, 
“are successful in the hunt and chase; 
they have bravery and skill and are loved 
by our maidens. I, alone, am never lucky, 
and am forced to carry wood and water 
for my father’s lodge, while the women 
laugh and call me ‘squaw.’” 

When the tale was finished, the owl 
drew from his quiver a medicine arrow 
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crouched silently on the bank in waiting. 

At last he heard the water splashing 
and, trembling with excitement, drew the 
twanging bowstring, sending the arrow 
spinning to its mark. For the first time 
in his life he knew his aim had been true, 
and he hastened towards the sound of 
strugglings in the blue depths. *Twas 
an otter that he exultantly drew from 
the stream; an otter’s skin that he cut 
in strips to braid in his hair. 

From that day the sun shone in the 














‘* Standing fearlessly, his arms thrown downward, exposing his breast.” 


Painte1 for Sports Afield by C. M. Russe.t, the Cowboy Artist. 


and, giving it to the young man, told 
him to return to his people. Oj’ the way, 
however, he must go to the river and wait 
by the waters’ edge at evening—“after 
the sun has gone to his lodge” —until he 
should hear something moving in the 
water. Then he must shoot it with this 
arrow, and the skin of the animal killed 
must be worn in his hair. Thenceforth 
he would be lucky, for his medicine would 
begood. Thus, with hope, heleft them and 
journeyed swiftly to the river, where he 





young man’s heart. He’no longer suf- 
fered from the jeers of his tribe, for he 
could now wear the feathers of an Indian 
brave. His returns from the hunting 
trail were ever welcomed; feasts were 
given in his honor and his skill became 
proverbial. And ;thus it is that every 
Indian now wears the furry strips of otter 
skin, and the wisdom of the White Owl 
is unquestioned among the Indians of 
the North. : 
Cascade, Montana. 
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ILD TURKEYS were formerly 

distributed throughout the for- 
ests of the United States. They are 
forest-loving birds and now extremely 
wild and shy. Like the ruffed grouse 
they are great wanderers and require vast 
tracts of woodland for their preservation. 
With the clearing of the land, therefore, 
they have entirely disappeared in the 
Eastern and Central States, with the ex- 
ception of certain localities where large 
tracts of woodland remain, and are only 
common throughout the West and South. 
There are a few remaining in the Black 
Swamp country of Northwestern Ohio 
and the woodlands in the adjacent 
counties. 

The wild turkey is the largest of our 
Jand game birds. He is similar in color- 
ing and marking to the tame bird but 
far handsomer—the iridescent metallic 
reflections from the feathers being more 
prominent and wonderfully beautiful. 
Audubon says the common barnyard 
turkey is descended from our common 
wild turkey, but James Tudor says this 
is an error and that our domestic turkey 
is derived from the wild turkey of Mexico 
(Meleagris Mexicana), which is a coarser 
fowl than the wild turkey of America; 
but it is easily tamed, while the American 
turkey, like the Indian, is untamable. 
They can, he says, be made quite gentle 
when hatched by a barnyard fowl and fed 
from the hand; but such is their pro- 
pensity to ramble that they stray off and 
become wild again. The turkey, before 
forming the acquaintance of the white 
man, was a tame and almost stupid bird. 
Washington Irving repeatedly speaks of 
meeting with them in great numbers in 
his “Tour on the Prairie.” “Some,” he 
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SHOOTING. 


HUNTINGTON. 


says, “ scampered off as fast as their long 
legs could carry them; others fluttered 
up into the trees where they remained, 
with outstretched necks, gazing at us.” 
At one camp, in a beautiful grove of elms, 
they had scarcely dismounted when a 
universal firing of rifles took place upon 
a large flock of turkeys scattered about 
the grove, which proved to be a favorite 
roosting place for these simple birds. 
They flew to the trees and sat perched 
upon their branches, stretching out their 
long necks and gazing in stupid astonish- 
ment until eighteen of them were shot 
down. “In the height of the carnage 
word was brought that there were four 
buffaloes in a neighboring meadow, and 
the turkeys were abandoned for nobler 
game.” 

All of the earlier writers comment upon 
the tameness and stupidity of the turkey, 
but such are not his attributes to-day. 
He has been quick to learn that man is 
his enemy and he is to-day as difficult to 
find and stalk as the most timid deer. 
Mr. Lanier (writing for Harper's) says: 
“You must shun a telltale bunch of dead 
leaves as if it held the plague; every foot- 
step is half consciously considered, that it 
may not fall on a dried twig, and that it 
may be muffled in any friendly bank of 
moss or sodden wooden punk, where per- 
haps a peckish bear has torn a decayed 
stump into bits, with an eye to grubs. 
The foot settles softly in its fall, the weight 
to be shifted easily from heel to toe ifa 
concealed stick gives the alarm, and 
leaves the track as quietly. But these 
precautions must be /¢/t, for the eye is 
roving restlessly ahead and to either side, 
taking note of every leaf that falls, sus- 
pecting every half-hidden remnant of last 











year’s fire, as far as it can penetrate over 
the brown leaves and through the brown- 
ish red flags and green laurel bushes. A 
half-mile of this requires a half-hour.” 
Again, he says: “To fairly stalk and out- 
wit this feathered monarch of the forests 
is the most thrilling, as it is the most 
difficult achievement of the man who 
loves the open air, the trees and a gun.” 

Each to his taste. I have hunted the 
red deer of the East, the black and white- 
tails of the Rocky Mountains and the 
antelope on the 
plains. I have shot 
elk and buffalo, 
and came very 
near, on one occas- 
ion, to getting a 
grizzly (or perhaps, 
from his point of 
view, he came very 
near getting me), 
and, while admit- 
ting there is ex- 
citement enough in 
the pursuit of large 
game, I have not 
the patience to still 
hunt or stalk any 
game in the forest. 
I have repeatedly 
shot sharp-tailed 
grouse when the 
report of my gun 
alarmed the buffa- 
lo which were graz- 
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are easily alarmed, and,stops occasionally 
to sound his call or gobble. A response 
indicates the location of the game and, 
remaining motionless, the gobble is 
seunded at intervals until the game ap- 
proaches within range, when the double 
gun is fired at the small flock or single 
bird as the case may be. A familiar but 
most unsportsmanlike method of taking 
turkeys is to shoot them on moonlight 
nights, when roosting in the trees. When 
the roosting place is discovered, the hunt- 
ers station them- 

Sale selves under the 
} trees on a moon- 
light night, and, 
when the birds 
come to the trees, 
shoot them from 
the branches. This 
may be well 
enough if the camp 
is in need of meat, 
but, for my part, I 
consider this most 
uninteresting and 
reprehensible gun- 
ning, like the 
shooting of wild 
fowl after they have 
gone to sleep on 
the water,and such 
practices should 
be everywhere, as 
they are in some 
places, forbidden 
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ing within sight. I 
paid no more atten- 
tion to them than 
to cattle on arange. 
To be sure I had killed some, and we had 
more meat than we could use, but I pre- 
ferred the rapid firing at the birds and the 
observation of the dogs. 

Turkeys are pursued in the West and 
South, during the gobbling season, with 
turkey calls made of the wing bone of a 
turkey, or the vibration of a leaf placed 
against the mouth. : The sportsman, upon 
entering a wood, usually in a river bottom 
or adjacent to a swamp, proceeds with 
the utmost caution and quiet, as the birds 





THE WILD TURKEY. 
Painted for Sports Afield by D. W. Huntineton. 


by law. 

It is remarkable 
how expert the 
turkey hunters 
sometimes become in calling, and instan- 
ces are given of one hunter killing 
another, firing into the brush at the sound 
of the gobble. Some sportsmen are as 
devoted to this sport as others are to 
deer stalking. I shot for several seasons 
with a country sportsman, who had ex- 
cellent setters and was very fond of quail 
shooting; but, upon the first fall of snow, 
he was continually on the lookout for 
turkey tracks, and when once his eye de- 
tected the slightest sign he turned his 











dogs over to me agd we parted company 
—he to stalk the wary turkey while [ 
kept to the fields in pursuit of quail. He 
seemed perfectly satisfied if he succeeded 
in killing one or two turkeys in a week; 
but I used to say to him that I preferred 
killing a brace of quail right and left, or 
front and back, when fairly pointed by 
the dogs, to the capture of the largest 
turkey in the woods. My friend, how- 
ever, was also fond of quietly stalking 
deer and seemed to exult in their capture 
after a long ramble through the woods, 
and took pride in his ability to approach 
turkeys and deer within shooting range. 
I must admit that great skill is required 
in such pursuit, but I have never cared 
enough about it to thoroughly master 
this science of woodcraft. 

Tame decoys have been used with 
some success in the South, instead of the 
turkey call. 

The sportsman who kills a half dozen 
turkeys in a week is having great success 
—he is far more likely to get one or two 
or none—and to do this he will fire but a 
few more shots, as the birds are usually 
shot when at rest and when running or 
flying are large and easy marks. I have 
not the patience for such pursuit or such 
slow gunning. Mr. James Gordon says 
that in the South the turkeys are some- 
times stalked in the night season, the 
hunter carrying a cow-bell on his arm; 
and as the birds are used to cattle feed- 
ing, and the sound of the bell, they are 
easily approached and shot on the roost. 

Turkeys are easily taken with traps, 
made of rails, square in form with a brush 
roof. An entrance on one side is dug in 
the ground under the lower rail, with an 
easy descent to the aperture. Corn is 
scattered about in the ditch, and the tur- 
keys, feeding upon it, walk into the in- 
clined passage, under a broad plank 
across the opening on the inside of the 
trap. When once within the enclosure 
they raise their heads, and when alarmed, 
or upon discovering their confinement, 
they run about the pen at its sides, cross- 
ing the ditch or entrance on the board, 
or endeavor'to escape through the roof. 
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The entire flock or brood is often taken in 
this manner. 

Turkeys in the West and South are 
often taken with the rifle, but it requires. 
excellent marksmanship to hit them in 
the head, and the ball often badly muti- 
lates the flesh when fired through the 
body. A pointer is sometimes used to 
locate and tree the birds, but he must be 
an extremely careful and experienced 
dog, and his use seems to me to be of 
doubtful expediency. Turkeys are also 
in some localities, where the woods ad- 
join an open prairie country, pursued 
with horse and hounds. Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” 
describes this sport as witnessed by his 
brother. He says: “After a long flight 
the turkey came down and began run- 
ning, when the hounds closed'in and 
forced him up again. The second flight 
was not so long, and, as the bird sailed 
near the ground, one after another the 
dogs made a spring for him until he was 
finally cut down.” This wild riding after 
hounds in the fenceless, park-like country 
of the Far West, is a most exhilarating 
and exciting sport. I have ridden after 
the hounds in pursuit of antelope and 
jack-rabbits, but never after turkey. 

It will be observed that, as an object 
of pursuit with the shot-gun, the wild 
turkey can hardly be classed as a game 
bird; but he is a large, magnificent, beau- 
tiful bird of fine flavor, and I know of 
many sportsmen who are very fond of 
pursuing him with rifle or shot-gun. It 
is usually the case that, if the sportsman 
elects to take a rifle, he wishes he had 
taken the gun, and if the gun is selected 
as the weapon the chances presented are 
always those where the rifle alone could 
be used. Forester says wild turkeys 
never, so far as he has heard or read, lie 
close enough to be stood by pointers or 
setters or to be shot on the wing. I have, 
however, several times, when in the pur- 
suit of other game, seen the dogs hand- 
somely stand on turkeys; but not often 
enough to make one think it worth while 
to go in pursuit of them. On one occas- 
ion, when shooting in Western Ohio with 











Mr. Frank McCullough of Sidney, my 
setter came to a puint in an open stubble 
where the weeds were quite high. Upon 
moving up we flushed a very large turkey 
gobbler which started (but a few feet 
ahead of the dog) to run and then to fly. 
My companion waited for me to shoot 
until the bird was almost out of range, 
and then killed it and apologized for so 
doing, saying he had hoped I would 
shoot as I had raised my gun. But I 
thought the bird a tame one and had no 
intention of taking the shot. 

Upon another occasion, when shooting 
woodcock with a friend in the vicinity of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, we came upon a 
turkey which arose before the dogs just 
as they came toa point. On still another 
occasion I had a most remarkable point 
in the corner of a corn field when shoot- 
ing quail near the upper end of the Lara- 
mie Reservoir (Ohio). As the dog was 
quite steady I signalled my companions 
with a wave of my hand, and, as they 
came up, two turkeys, a flock of quail 
and a rabbit all went out together. I shot 
one of the turkeys, but he pitched far out 
into a most impenetrable swamp and was 
not recovered. My friends, in the ex- 
citement, missed the rabbit,as he went by, 
with four barrels. That particular corner 
is referred to tothis day asthe “barnyard.” 
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For turkey shooting, the sportsman 
must now go as far west as the Indian 
Territory, or south to Texas, and I doubt 
much if the birds are anywhere abundant 
or tame. My brother found a few in the 
vicinity of Fort McIntosh, on the Rio 
Grande, when deer shooting. 

There is a charm at any time in a ram- 
ble through the forest. In the early au- 
tumn the American forest is the most 
beautiful in all the world. The beautiful 
colored leaves, with the sunlight stream- 
ing through, have been compared to the 
stained glass in the windows of old ca- 
thedrals, and the carpet of leaves, the 
grey and green lichens and mosses on 
rocks and fallen tree trunks, delight the 
eye of an artist. The true sportsman is, 
of course, a lover of Nature, and in the 
solitude of the forest seems to be farther 
removed from the noise and bustle of the 
town. Whether the object of pursuit be 
the timid deer, the wild turkey or wood- 
land grouse, or even the squirrel, makes 
but little difference. The woodland 
shade, after all, is the thing. The one 
objection I have to this forest shooting 
is that the setters must be left at home, 
unless, of course, the object of pursuit be 
the woodcock or ruffed grouse. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A WELCOME. 
Welcome, New Year! fair stranger at the gate, 
Mid drifting snows and chilling blast you wait. 
With blessings crowned, endowed by God’s decree 
You come, the bearer of rich gifts to me. 
Hope, Trust and Promise are your pages true, 
And all I need shall I receive from you. 
Abide in peace, the favored, honored guest— 
Received, revered, beloved and truly blest. 
Take every lyre and tune it as you will; 
Make every heart your gracious wish fulfill; 


And Welcome ! 
F New Year! 
Towanda, Penna, 


Welcome! 


Aye, thrice welcome here! 


LaLiA MITCHELL AMABLE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In which we Search for Buried Treasure. 


E found Pap Sturges’ old place 
turned out to the world, with 
every fence-rail gone and the house badly 
in need of repair. Mam Sturges had 
been dead for two or three years; each 
of the girls had persuaded some unfor- 
tunate mountaineer into matrimony ; and 
the home place had gone back to the 
State for taxes. Under the donation law 
I could secure a quit-claim deed of the 
whole tract by fencing five acres and prov- 
ing up a six months’ residence, and I 
decided to do this—although the land was 
pretty well worn and there was no game 
in the country worth speaking of. It 
looked like a losing speculation from the 
first, but I hated to see the old place 
growing up to sassafras and blackberry 
brush, and I wanted to show my respect 
for Pap Sturges by fixing up around his 
grave. Pretty near all the winter was 
spent in getting things straightened 
around to my notion, and all this time we 
were living on our stock of ready money 
and believing Pap’s stories of the wealth 
that could be ours any time we should 
get ready to go after it. And along in 
the middle of February that time came. 
Pap knew of a buried treasure. He 
had actually watched while the hole was 
dug and the box tumbled in and con- 
cealed from sight. And now, after the 
lapse of nearly thirty years, he could say 
with certainty that the money was still 
undisturbed. 

When Price’s army was crowded out 
of Missouri, after the battle of Wilson's 
Creek, a detachment (of which Pap was a 
member) was sent across country to join 
the force that was holding Island No. 10. 
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The officer in command of the party was 
supposed to have considerable money in 
his possession, but just how much no one 
knew. Finally, one night, when in camp 
on Black River, a soldier raided the cap- 
tain’s tent and stole his treasure box, 
which, for fear of detection, he buried at 
the foot of a cottonwood tree on a sand- 
bar. Pap had accidentally discovered 
him at work but had never learned what 
he was burying until weeks afterwards, 
when the thief was fatally wounded in a 
skirmish with a Unionist band and con- 
fessed the whole thing —dying, however, 
before he could fully describe the spot 
where the money was hidden. The cap- 
tain himself had been killed two or three 
days before this; so, of course, Pap kept 
mum on the subject, fully intending to 
get the money for himself when the war 
was over. Why he hadn’t done so long 
before needed no explanation, for Pap 
was as superstitious as any old woman 
and didn’t care to monkey with any 
ghost-guarded treasure. 

‘But hit’s thar, all ther same, Dunk,” 
says he, ‘‘an’ I kin take ye sight ter ther 
spot. But you'll hatter dew ther diggin’. 
I warn’t erfeared uv Dick Gates in his 
life-time, but 1 don’t take no chainces 
with his spook !” 

So we left Lucy and little Crawf with 
one of the neighbors and rode over to 
the Black. It was a short half-day’s trip. 
The river had been high all through the 
winter but was now falling rapidly, and 
Pap was sure that our sandbar would be 
found high and dry. 

Tying our horses at the edge of the 
bottom, we hurried on through the 
swampy woods—taking good care that 
we were not seen and followed by any 
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chance hunter—and in ten minutes Pap 
halted and commenced looking for Jand- 
marks. 

‘Right yander’s whar we-uns camped,” 
says he. ‘That big oak was green in 
them days, but I’d know hit ’mong er 
thousan’. Lis’n, Dunk! Don’t ye hear 
suthin’ ?”’ 

It was certainly some one singing —or 
trying to sing—in a high, cracked voice 
that sounded like a cornstalk fiddle out 
of tune: 

“Them was ther times when nations wondered 

Ter see Travis an’ his bold two hunderd 
A-lyin’ thar an’ dyin’ thar 
Within ther Alamo.” 

“I'm gittin’ out'n hyar, Dunk !”’ says 
Pap, suddenly, all of a-tremble. ‘I hain't 
buckin’ up ag’in no ghostes —an’ that’s 
Sam Henson that was killed at Island 
Number Ten !”’ 

‘Ghosts cain’t sing, Pap,” says I, 
grabbing him fast. ‘‘ Leastways, they 
don't as a rule in broad daylight. Come 
a little closer an’ le’s see what thar dewin.” 

A few steps more brought us in plain 
sight of a couple of men hunkered down 
on the sand with a bottle and a basket of 
grub between them. One of.them was a 
young fellow somewhere near my own 
age; the other, a ragged apology for a 
man, with tangled grey hair and a beard 
longer than Pap’s and stained a heap 
worse with tobacco juice. He was fur- 
nishing the music for the occasion and 
had just launched out on a second verse: 


*“* An’ thar was Cun’! Davy “rockett, 
With his c’mission in his pocket— 
A-lyin thar an’ dyin’ thar 

Within ther Alamo.” 

‘‘Thet’s shore Sam Henson uv ther 
Texas Cavalry,” says Pap, breathing 
easier. ‘I’ve heered him sing that ’ar 
song er thousan’ times. Thar he goes 
ergin !”’ 

“ An’ Bowie of ther. Bowie knife, 
Thet never valyood hooman life— 
A-lyin’ thar an’ dyin’ thar 
Within ther Alamo.”’ 


“Hain’t they got through with thar 
dyin’, yit, Sam?” says Pap, breaking 
through the cover and showing himself. 
‘‘When did they start in on thet line uv 
bizness, anyhow ?” 


OF 
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«Way yander afore you deserted from 
ole Bragg at Stone River, Jack Cavens,” 
says Gates, as peart as you please. “Why, 
thunderation! ole feller, I's in hopes 
you’s dead years ago.” 

‘“Hit’s blame funny,’’ says Pap, as the 
old fellows shook hands warmly. ‘ Here 
I was, er-lookin’ ev’ry minnit ter run er- 
gin er ghost; but | never ‘lowed I'd 
strike anything ez bad ez this.” 

‘Lookin’ fer Dick Gates’s money, I 
reckon, same as ourselves.”’ says Henson, 
commencing to look ugly all at once. 
‘But we’re on ther groun’ fust, an’ ther 
cash is our'n by rights!” 

“If we kin fin’ hit,’’ says the young 
fellow, speaking for the first time. “We've 
bin scratchin’ ‘round hyar fer three days, 
an’ |’m gittin’ ‘bout tired uv sich bizness.” 

‘“Hain't looked in ther right place, 
thets all,” says Pap. ‘Tell ye what 
we ll dew, fellers. Me'n Sam is ole pard- 
ners an’ war-hosses from ’way back, an’ 
we’uns hain't gwine ter pull crossways 
when thars er chaince ter stretch tugs 
at ther same load. Now, / kin put my 
finger on thet box in three seconds by 
Dunk’s watch, an’ we'll jes’ nat'rally 
scoop ‘er in an’ ’vide up. How about 


ye, Sam ?” 
‘“‘ Hit shore suits Sammy,” says the old 
man. ‘Jes’ any way, so ez we gits ther 


cash. That's what I want—an’ I've 
come cl'ar from Texas atter it.” 

Somehow it seemed that Pap had clean 
forgot that I was to do the digging; for 
he grabbed up a spade, walked to a big 
stump standing close to the water's edge, 
worked about two minutes like fighting 
fire and then stooped and picked up a 
piece of cedar board. 

“Hit’s part uv ther box lid, Dunk,” 
says he; ‘“‘now scratch eroun’ with yer 
fingers an’ you'll fin’ ther res’.” 

Before he was through talking I was 
down on my knees, fumbling around in 
the mushy dirt. The first thing I found 
was the rusted blade ofa razor; then, an 
old pistol barrel; four or five brass but- 
tons; a big silver ring; and, finally, two 
ten-dollar gold pieces. That was the 
sum total of the find, except that the 
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bottom and one end of the box. were 
found still hanging together— showing 
that the “‘treasure” had never been dis- 
turbed since the day of its concealment. 

“It’s even money, anyway,” says the 


other young fellow. ‘Five dollars apiece 
fer four of us. Mighty nigh enough ter 
take us back ter Texas, Uncle Sam.” 

“Mighty good thing fer Dick Gates 
thet he hain't hyar this minnit,” says Hen- 
son. ‘Jes’ think uv ther blame fool 
berryin’ uv a box afore he opened hit! 
Ther tarnation idjut !” 

But Pap never returned a word. He 
simply grabbed up our part of the treas- 
ure, pulled back to the horses and 
mounted, and we rode home in silence. 
Just as we were turning out of the little 
creek bottom around the fence Pap found 
his voice again: 

“T’ve bin studyin’, Dunk,” says he, 
‘an hit ’pears like we'll hev ter dew 
suthin’ er starve.” 

‘‘What d'ye reckon, Pap ?” 

‘“‘T'm leavin’ hit ter you, John Henry. 
But we cain't pull through on this hyar 
pore hill. She wouldn't sprout peas.” 

Pap was evidently arguing from safe 
grounds. 1 had dreamed of starting a 
stock ranch in the hills with our War- 
time treasure; but, if it came down to 
plain farming, there was no use of wast- 
ing labor on white sand and gravel. 

“T’'ll talk it over with Lucy in ther 
mornin’—” 

‘Why not ter-night?” put in Pap. 
‘She's ter-hum, for thar’s a light in ther 
house. Visiters, tew—cain't ye hear ‘em 
talk? Hyar’s waggin tracks’n front er 
ther gate. Great Jackson, Dunk, look 
yander !” 

With a rush and a chorus of yells, a 
stream of tow-headed kids burst through 
the open door, swarmed over the low 
fence, and literally pulled Pap from his 
saddle. The second crop of Cavenses 
had grown some since’ my first meeting 
with them five years before; but they 
were just as ragged and looked as much 
like varmints as ever. From Samantha 
Jane with her fourteen years of awkward- 
ness down to little four-year-old Jack— 
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my namesake—there was that unmistaka- 
ble family resemblance that always goes 
with uncombed heads and dirty faces. I 
shook hands with them all and managed 
to kiss the oldest of the lot, and then I 
locked arms with Pap and marched him 
in to meet my step mother. There was 
nothing affecting about their greeting. 
She only gave us a nod, asked Pap for a 
chew of tobacco, and then told me that 
she was tired of “ livin’ a widder” and in- 
tended to claim a share in Pap’s present 
prosperity. And of course | had to tell 
her that the whole crowd was welcome; 
but I suppose my voice must have trem- 
bled a little as 1 spoke, for Lucy beck- 
oned me out into the kitchen and gave 
me a re-assuring hug. 

‘Did you find anything, Dunk ?” 

‘Ten dollars—'bout enough ter board 
that mob fer a week.” 

And then she put a letter in my hand 
and began to cry. 

“It's from Jed,” says she. ‘One of 
the neighbors brought it from the post- 
office this mornin’. And, oh, Dunk! 
Maude’'s father is dead and his farm has 
been sold, and Jed sends you a check for 
that money. Four hundred dollars, 
Dunk—I'm so sorry fer poor Maude !— 
but just think of getting all that money, 
right now, when we're needin’ it so bad !” 


CHAPTER X. 
The End of an Old Feud. 


The following morning we held a 
council of war and I agreed to rent a 
plantation anywhere we could find one to 
suit and big enough to furnish work for 
the whole crowd—it being understood 
that Pap should put in eight hands against 
Lucy, myself and the team, and that we 
would divide profits at the end of the 
year. Lucy was to be boss of the house 
and manage the cooking with the help 
of Maria, the second girl, while the rest 
of us had to get right down to hard 
knocks and try to beat the record for big 
cotton crops. After drifting around a 
while I found a likely looking place on 
Overflow Creek below Judsonia. The 
place had been laying out for a year or 
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two and there was lots of sprouting and 
grubbing to do before the land could be 
cultivated, but I got it cheap on that ac- 
count and was able to give all of Pap’s 
folks employment from the jump go. 
And right there we stayed for three years, 
making money fast enough to please al- 
most any ordinary farmer; and it is likely 
we would have been there yet if it hadn’t 
been for a series of events in the third 
year that broke up our happy family and 
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that afternoon; talked to her all day Sun- 
day; and they ran away and was married 
the next morning. I was after them hot- 
foot and located the loving couple in 
forty-eight hours—snugly camped on a 
nice little eighty-acre farm belonging to 
the bridegroom. There hadn’t been the 
slightest excuse for their running away, 
and I told them so. Samantha Jane had 
a right to marry as she pleased, providing 
her choice was a white man and not al- 





‘* The woods rang with a sudden report, and the kidnapper's revolver flew from his 
hand as though struck by a thunderbolt.’’ 


left Lucy, Crawf and myself alone to hoe 
our own row. 

It all started from Samantha Jane mar- 
rying a scrub cotton-picker from over 
about Brinkley. I suppose it was a case 
of love at sight and I can’t blame the 
girl so very much; for it was her first 
chance to say Yes to the most important 
question of life, and it might have been 
her last. I hired the fellow one Saturday 
noon; he picked cotton with Samantha 





ready possessed of the legal number of 
wives. However, the fellow said that 
nothing but .a skip-out would satisfy her 
and so they skipped. It was a good 
bargain for Samantha Jane, but it turned 
out a mighty poor one for im; since 
what did Mam Cavens do but pull up 
stakes and move her whole outfit over 
into the new son-in-law’s reservation. 
She said it was a mother’s duty to see 
after her daughter’s happiness and she 
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didn’t intend to be called an unnatural 
parent. 

Pap had been considerably in the 
dumps for a year or two, but he bright- 
ened up right smart after the crowd had 
thinned out. I had promised him a good, 
long hunt when the last cotton bale was 
ginned, and for the better part of a month 
his spare time was occupied in brighten- 
ing up his old Winchester and practicing 
at aspot. Somehow he seemed to fancy 
that it was going to be his last hunt, and 
he was so anxious to get in the wvods 
that he insisted on eating our breakfasts 
before daylight in order to get over more 
work before night. We were going to 
camp in my old range near Brushy Island 
and had planned to take Lucy and the 
boy with us. I felt that I could not en- 
joy myself properly unless the whole 
family was sharing in the fun. Further- 
more, Pap had grown so particular about 
his victuals in his old age that it looked 
like only Lucy’s cooking would do him. 
He had a cranky habit of wanting to 
make his own coffee—no one else could 
get it strong enough to suit him—but 
my little woman had to make the biscuits 
and fry the bacon. He might be easier 
pleased in camp, and then again he might 
not. At all events I wanted to prevent 
his possible starvation. 

The afternoon before our proposed 
start Pap took a little turn around the 
fields after squirrels, leaving Lucy and 
the boy at the house alone. I had ridden 
over to see one of the neighbors who 
had promised to look after things in our 
absence, but returned just before sunset, 
turned my horse in the orchard and had 
started to the house, when I heard Lucy 
screaming and calling my name. The 
kitchen door was locked. I ran around 
to the front, and, finding that fastened as 
well, picked up an axe and broke the lock 
at the first blow. 

‘‘Don’t wait an instant, Dunk!” cried 
Lucy, dashing by. me towards the gate. 
“The baby’s gone—my darling little 
baby boy! Zhat man /—he has carried 
him away !” 

Half-way down the path I overtook 


her, just as she reeled and fell in a dead 
faint; paused long enough to lift her 
from the hard gravel to a softer resting 
place on the Bermuda grass; and then 
cleared the gate with a bound and fol- 
lowed a plain trail that crossed the road 
and entered the woods beyond. The 
kidnapper had been in too big a hurry 
to come any foxy dodge, and, as I saw 
that straight row of footprints in the dust, 
I knew that I could run him down in ten 
minutes. Unless he changed his course 
—which was hardly likely—he would 
strike open woods in a few hundred yards 
and I could follow him by sight. My 
only arm was a pocket-knife, but I would 
have to make that answer. There was 
no time to waste in turning back. Every- 
thing depended now on good, clean, 
straightforward running. 

I suppose I must have made right 
smart racket in tearing through that 
thicket and no doubt the sound of my 
swift pursuit is what induced the scoun- 
drel to turn from his course and hide be- 
hind a tree. He was out of breath from 
running under the weight of my great, 
chuffy, fifty-pound boy, and I afterwards 
found his rifle, which he had thrown away 
to lighten his load; but, all the same, he 
would have given me the slip if Crawf 
had not drawn my attention to their hid- 
ing place by his struggles to get free. 
The shaking of an ivy twig on the trunk 
of an oak caught my eye; I turned in- 
stantly—and then Bob Mayes stepped 
out in the open, one arm circling Crawf’s 
waist while with the other hand he held 
a cocked revolver to the child’s head. 

“Stop right thar, Dunk Cavens!” 
says he. ‘Move another step an’ I pull 
trigger.” 

I caught at a sapling to check my rush 
—fell to my knees—struggled up and 
stood glaring at him in helpless rage. 

“For God’s sake, man,” I gasped, 
“why should you hurt the boy?” 

“ Ter git even with his daddy,” grinned 
Mayes. ‘Our account has been runnin’ 
fer years an’ we'll settle it right hyar. 
Drop that knife !”’ 

“Not till you feel its edge,” says I. “I 
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kin kill you before you kin fire the second 
shot.”’ 

‘“Mebby so,” says he. 
about ther fust one?” 

My fingers straightened and the open 
knife fell with a rustle in the autumn 
leaves. 

‘‘That’s more sensible,”’ says Mayes. 
‘“‘Now hyar’s a fair offer, an’ ye kin take 
hit or not ez ye think best. I’m atter 
you, not ther boy. Lemme take a dead- 
rest shot at yer lovely self an’ ther boy 
kin hang eround yer carkiss till ther 
mammy comes atter ’im. Ef that don’t 
hitch with your fancy, jes’ say ther word, 
an’ I'll take young Cavens fust an’ then 
chaince a skrimmage with ther ole man.”’ 

‘Yer a blame coward,”’ says I. 

“Yes or No? Which is it? Speak up 
quick, or off comes this hyar kid’s brain- 
pan. Looks mightily like you're ther 
coward. Ef you wasn’t ‘ 

BanG!! 

The woods rang with a sudden report, 
but—Thank God!—it was not from 
Mayes’ weapon. The sound came from 
a spot fully fifty yards away; but the 
kidnapper’s revolver flew from his hand 
as though struck by athunderbolt. With 
a fearful oath he caught the child by the 
throat, raising him high in the air— And 
then that distant rifle spoke again, and 
the murderer and his intended victim sank 
down together. An instant later nty knife 
was hovering over Mayes’ heart. The 
stroke would have been useless, however, 
for the man was stone dead. And, best 
of all, the shot had been fired in time. 
Safe and sound, though nearly frightened 
out of his wits, poor little Crawf had come 
scuffing over the leaves to meet me, 
screaming ‘‘Pap! Pap!” at the top of his 
voice. 

Carrying him in my arms, I hurried to 
the spot from which the hidden rifleman 
had done his work so well, and found the 
old man crouched down beside a tree, 
fondling his Winchester with trembling 
hand and talking crazily to himself. He 
glanced up at my approach, but without 
any show of excitement. 
“Yes, Dunk,” says he. 


“But how 





‘Game's git- 
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in’ pow'rful scaice ter what hit useter was. 
Scatt’rin’, John Henry: pow'rful scatter- 
in’. ’Pears like Arkansaw’'s playin’ out 
all ’roun—Haint ye noticed of hit? 
Shucks! But thar’s nuthin’ like er good 
smoke when yer plum tuckered. Crawf, 
sonny, whar’s my pipe!” 

Not a word about the awful scene in 
which he had just taken part. Not even 
when Lucy—who had somehow managed 
to follow me—turned at last from the 
boy to sob out her thanks on the old 
man's breast. 

“It'll rain ter-morrer—I kin feel hit in 
ther air,” says he; ‘an’ then thar’ll be 
oodles er ducks, an’ mebby ther ’coon'll 
begin travellin’. What d'ye aim ter fix 
fer supper?” 

We led him to the house as best we 
could, for he seemed to have lost all sense 
of direction. But he clung to his rifle, 
and when a squirrel ran up a hickory 
near at hand he insisted that I should 
turn it and give him a shot. Luckily 
the game had found a secure hiding place. 
Pap's hands and eyes had lost their cun- 
ning. He had centered his last target. 

As the next dawn was breaking Pap 
turned uneasily on his pillow and called 
my name. ‘ Dunk,” says he, ‘we're 
ready ter start. Whar's Lucy.” 

‘‘T'm here, Pap.” 

He pressed our hands feebly. 

“ An’ leettle Crawf ?—Is ther boy all 
right ?” 

Lucy lifted the child from its crib and 
placed it in the old man’s arms. 

“ He's a true Cavens,” says Pap. “He 
never hollered nary time. Mebby he 
knowed his gran'pap would be easy 
rattled. Wish t’other ones was hyar— 
but you'll see atter em, Dunk ?” 

“Yes, Pap,” 

Lucy was-crying with her face buried 
in the pillows. The old man’s hand 
rested a moment on her brown locks— 
then caught at the baby’s chubby fingers 
—slowly relaxed its grasp and—lay at rest. 


* * * * 


There is nothing more worth the tell- 
ing—merely the everyday life of an or- 
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dinary Arkansan who has learned the 
value of contentment and peace. The 
“Cavens luck” has brought me a snug 
little cabin home in the White River 
forests, Lucy and the children look out 
for my comfort and happiness, and we 
are as well fixed as any of our neighbors 
in the way of range stock and ready cash. 
Further than this I would say that the 
trail to our clearing is plain, the latch- 
string is always out and strangers can 
drop in at any time without fear of the 
dogs. We are plain people and have 
plain ways, but we appreciate good com- 
pany and always try to make our visitors 
feel that they are welcome. And if any 
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of our friends should wish to learn more 
of the Arkansaw woods and its game, 
they will find a pretty fair horse in the 
woods-lot, saddles and bridles in the 
crib and Pap's Winchester on the buck- 
horn rack over the great fire-place. It 
is Crawf's rifle now, and he finds it rather 
too heavy, except for rest-shooting at 
spots or an occasional squirrel; but the 
time is coming—and it is not so very 
far away—when the reputation of the 
Cavenses as all-round marksmen will be 
safe in the hands of Pap's eldest grandson. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


THE END. 


THAT DOG. 
An Old Timer’s Opinion. 


In the October issue of Sports AFIELD 
an able and ever-interesting writer 
sketched the appearance and character- 
istics of a dog of ‘“‘his’n”—a remarkable 
pup of years long gone—and bewailed 
the lamentable fact that animals of such 
an admirable type have quite recently 
ceased to exist. But I doubt the truth 
of this assumption. Our friend evidently 
speaks in all sincerity and sadness, but 
his plaint lacks substantial foundation 
and, in consequence, force. His dis- 
criminating gaze is, perchance, tempo- 
rarily weakened through too constant 
contemplation of the pedigrees and rec- 
ords of bench-show and field-trial won- 
ders, and he over-looks with contempt 
the common canine throng wherein abid- 
eth all that remains of original doggish 
traits, sense and ability. 

Following the example of my old friend 
Smith—who changed the spelling of his 
name to Smythe after coming into a for- 
tune—the so-called blue-blooded ribbon- 
winners and their offspring should be 
dubbed “dogues,” to distinguish them 
from the dogs proper—perhaps I should 
say “improper ”—which are of late years 
unknown to educated and progressive 
sportsmen. Only the addition of two 
letters to a word of three; but it would 
make plain sailing for our mournful- 


minded friend and no doubt lead to the 
discovery of as good or a better dog than 
the lamented Maje. 

In the backwoods districts, where dogs 
are judged by their own individual merits 
rather than by those of their grandsires 
seven times removed, he. can still find 
animals of all known or unknown breeds 
and mixtures of breeds, and in full pos- 
session of all the good and bad qualities 
which helped to constitute old Maje the 
darling otf his heart. They have bottom 
and staying qualities; are quarrelsome, 
“fightified” and generally reprehensible 
of disposition; and will guard their mas- 
ter’s belongings from thievish outsiders 
quite as zealously as they will attack any 
and everything eatable in the kitchen or 
pantry providing an opportunity offers. 
The majority of them are hardly worth 
killing, but they are natural, simon-pure 
dogs, and, in consequence, I love ’em. 
Big or little, young or old, brindle, black- 
and-tan or plain “yaller,” every mother’s 
pup of the whole lot is sailing the troubled 
seas of life under his or her own colors, 
and they care as little for the social stand- 
ing of their deceased relatives as they do 
for the beautifully-marked coloration and 
characteristics of their natural prey, the 
stripe-backed polecat. Zeke ADAMS. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 








WHO KNOWS ABOUT THIS? 





It is generally understood that the 
beaver, otter, mink and muskrat are semi- 
aquatic in their habits, but it is doubtful 
whether any one can say to what extent 
they are able to dispense with the regular 
respiration, so essential to life in all warm- 
blooded animals, and, of course, impossible 
for them while beneath the surface of 
the water. A bit of information upon 
this point would be of great interest to 
me and, I presume, to many of your read- 
ers as well. In my hunting expeditions 
through various sections of the West I 
have talked with many experienced hunt- 
ers on the subject,and have found that 
_ there is a common belief that the animals 
mentioned share with the fishes an ability 
to drawasupply of oxygen from the water, 
but the fallacy of this idea is apparent at 
a glance. The respiratory organs of the 


otter and mink differ in no way from: 


those of the raccoon and rabbit. So far 
as I can see their lung capacity is com- 
paratively no greater. How then can the 
otter stay so long beneath the surface 
when the rabbit can hardly survive a 
momentary submersion? 

While camping on Reelfoot Lake in 
Western Tennessee, some years ago, I 
was afforded an excellent opportunity of 
observing the habits of a mink which re- 
sorted for fishing to a shallow pond near 
at hand. The pool was probably 100 
feet wide and double that length, hardly 
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two feet deep in the centre and quite clear. 
It was full of small fish, principally perch 
and jack, and the mink undoubtedly found 
it a very acceptable larder. At all events 
I found him there three evenings in suc- 
cession,and on each occasion he took 
hurriedly to the water, dived beneath 
the surface, and evinced a strong. deter- 
mination to “stay thar.” The first even- 
ing his disappearance puzzled me some- 
what; for the bottom of the pond was 
everywhere discernible and yet the closest 
scrutiny failed to show his hiding place. 
I stood for several minutes awaiting his 
re-appearance, but eventually grew dis- 
couraged and turned away. The next 
evening I was more successful, and was 
able to follow the little fellow with my 
eye as he shot, arrow-like, to the centre of 
the pond and sought shelter beneath some 
submerged limbs that had previously 
escaped my notice. I thought of remain- 
ing on watch to learn how long he could 
hold his position; but, after two minutes 
had possibly elapsed, some low-flying 
mallards drew my attention and, in the 
excitement of a particularly brilliant dou- 
ble, the mink was forgotten. 

On the third occasion my little friend 
attempted a repetition of his old tactics, 
but I was too quick for him. A heavy 
stick thrown in the water directly over 
his proposed hiding place startled him 
from his course and compelled him to 
seek other concealment. As the bottom 
of the pond was almost free from débris 
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this proved hard to find,and he swam in 
circles for a considerable length of time, 
evidently distressed but reluctant to come 
to. the surface. However, I pitilessly 
foiled his every attempt to reach his 
former place of refuge, and he eventu- 
ally popped to the surface, swam to the 
farther shore and scampered away across 
the mud. Now the questions I would 
ask Sports AFIELD’S naturalists are these: 
Was concealment all that this mink 
sought beneath the submerged shelter ? 
Or—as his actions would seem to sug- 
gest—Was there not something more at 
stake? Is it possible that the mink has 
a method—as yet undiscovered by natur- 
alists—of re-oxygenating and re-utilizing 
air once breathed, as the muskrat is said 
to do when forced to swim for any great 
distance beneath the ice? In all logs or 
branches long submerged, and more es- 
pecially on the lowermost side, there can 
be found cavities and inequalities into 
which theair might be temporarily forced, 
to re-gather oxygen from the surrounding 
water, exactly as in the case of the musk- 
rat to which reference has just been made. 
Is it possible that the mink is “ onto” this 
fact and sharp enough to turn it to ac- 
count? Who knows ? 
Nashville, Tenn. 
ati 


A Skunk Killed by Sparrows. 


While hunting in the northern part of 
this island on November 1, I saw one of 
the most peculiar fights that I ever had 
the luck to witness. I was after rabbits 
and was walking along near a rail fence 
when my attention was suddenly attract- 
ed by an immense swarm of sparrows 
which were flying from one side of the 
fence to the other, twittering with all their 
might. They were somewhat above me, 
so, running up nearer, I tried to find the 
cause of the trouble. It showed itself in 
the shape of a large skunk which was 
darting from one side of the fence to the 
other, the sparrows following, picking at 
him savagely when they got the chance. 
They did not seem to mind my presence 
at all, and this dodging and attacking 
was kept up for about five minutes, when 


N. H. Howarp. 





suddenly the skunk crossed to my side 
of the fence and started across a big lot 
with the evident intention of getting toa 
thick wood that lay on the other side. 
He had made perhaps half way when 
the entire flock of sparrows, numbering 
at least 300, pounced on him. The skunk 
fought well, but to no purpose, for in less 
than a minute he was torn to shreds. 
Freeport, Long Island. F, ABEL. 
— ~~. 


DO RABBITS REASON? 





To the above question many no doubt 
will be just a little too anxious to reply 
before having heard what I intend to say 
upon the subject—their answer being an 
emphatic No! 

Everyone knows this animal’s peculiar 
tendency to double in its track when pur- 
sued by the hounds. Those who are 
especially familiar with its habits may 
have observed its persistent attempts to 
elude the dogs: how it will double twice, 
then circle and double; by which time 
it has finally succeeded in throwing the 
hounds entirely off the scent. This it 
does by “sheer force of habit,” I fancy 
some one will reply. I do not believe it 
is any more the force of habit for a rab- 
bit to double its track than it is for a bee 
to gather honey,a dog to hunt voluntarily 
or a fish to strike a fly. If it be merely 
force of habit, Why do not all rabbits 
double in the same general way, run ex- 
actly the same distance or turn either al- 
ways to the right or left? It will be easily 
observed, if only a little pains and pa- 
tience be taken, that there is a great di- 
versity in regard to this among the dif- 
ferent kinds of rabbits. The common 
woods animal doubles on a shorter 
track than the well-known jack rabbit, 
which I have seen run perhaps two miles 
before it undertook to double. No, sir; 
Bunny resorts to doubling merely to pro- 
tect himself, and a very effective protec- 
tion it is, as many sportsmen can testify. 

T. BOLDEN STEWARD. 

Fort Missoula, Montana 
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NATURAL 
THE YELLOW-LEGS OR “TELLTALE.” 


The “yellow-legs” or “yellow-shanks” 
are of two distinct species, the “ greater” 
or “ winter” yellow-legs (Zotanus melan- 
oleucus) and the common or “summer” 
yellow-legs (Zotanus flavipes). In appear- 
ance, size excepted, they are practically 
_the same, there being no noticeable differ- 
ence in forms, colors or markings. Like 
other species of game birds common to 
all sections of the country they are blessed 
with a variety of names only local in their 
application, but of these “yellow-legs,” 
“yellow-shanks,” “telltale” and “tattler” 
are the ones most widely used. Nuttall’s 
description of the two 
species is as follows: 

**GREATER YELLOW-LEGS: 
Upper parts dark ash varied 
with grey and white; upper 
tail-coverts white; under 
parts white, breast and sides 
with dark streaks. In winter 
the plumage is paler, the 
breast almost immaculate. 
Bill long and slender; legs 
long. Length about 14 inches. 

‘‘LESSER YELLOW-LEGS: 
Upper parts dark ash varied 
with black, white and grey ; 
upper tail-coverts white, 
streaked with dusky; tail 
ashy, barred with white; 
wings dusky; under parts 
white, the breasts and sides 
streaked with dusky. In 
winter the plumage is paler; the upper parts are 
plain ash, with few and less distinct markings. 
Length about 11 inches.’’ 

However, a description of the yellow- 
legs might be omitted, since the bird is 
known by all sportsmen. His migratory 
habits carry him to all the Coast and 
Prairie States of the Union, and still far- 
ther north to the valley of the Saskatche- 
wan; and when assembled in flocks for 
the semi-annual cross-country flight, or 
wintering in the marshes of the Gulf re- 
gion, he is one of the easiest of birds to 
approach and kill. The fact that their 
breeding grounds are in the almost inac- 
-cessible marshes of the North alone pro- 
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The Yellowlegs or ‘‘Telltale.’’ 
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tects them from extermination. Even 
with this safeguard the greater yellow- 
legs is rapidly becoming less common, 
especially along the Atlantic Coast where 
they were formerly found in untold 
numbers. 

Both species are very numerous in 
winter in Southern Texas, and I have 
frequently found them so abundant there 
that shoo.ing them becamea mere butch- 
ery and quite without a suspicion of that 
rare piquancy which distinguishes more 
difficult sport. Five years ago from 
seventy-five to two hundred birds to the 
gun was no uncommon daily bag for 
market gunners in the vicinity of Houston 

and Galveston, and I 

am sorry to say that 

many so-called sports- 
/ men vied with them in 
the work of wholesale 
slaughter. While jack- 
snipe and upland plover 
were sufficiently plenti- 
ful to afford good 
shooting, the tempta- 
tion to turn to the 
easier and more fruitful 
work of yellow- legs 
killing was in many in- 
stances too great for 
the younger hunters to 
resist. When startled 
from their feeding 
grounds the birds have 
a habit of circling the gunner in dense 
clumps, flying low and offering every 
chance for a pot shot. I remember see- 
ing on one occasion seventeen birds cut 
out of a flock with four charges of No. 8 
shot. Of course this was an exceptional 
instance, but may be accepted as showing 
the range at which yellow-legs are fre- 
quently shot as well as the tame charac- 
ter of the sport. RoGER REED. 
Clarendon, Arkansas. 
> 

THE ostrich’s weapon of defence is his 
legs. He does not strike backwards but 
always forward, and it is said that he can 
kick as hard as a mule. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness oJ spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





U. S. FISH HATCHERIES IN MICHIGAN. 





The importance of the fish-cultural 
work at the U. S. Fish Commission's 
stations at Northville and Alpena, Mich., 
is perhaps under-estimated, even by the 
people of the State in which these stations 
are located. It is yet too early to secure 
an exact report of what has been accom- 
plished in the hatching and distribution 
of fry during the year just ended, but in 
1896 the results secured were of a satis- 
factory nature, despite a scarcity of water 
in the hatching ponds at Northville, due 
to the protracted drought of that year 
and a consequent failure of the feeding 
spring. The Northville station was util- 
ized for hatching trout eggs, and the 
result was 1,632,000 fry of the lake, brook, 
Von Behr, Loch Leven, steelhead and 
rainbow species. In addition, 5,885,000 
eggs were transferred to other hatching 
stations and to private applicants. The 
Alpena station, at the close of the season, 
reported the collection of 11,122,000 
lake-trout eggs—all of which were trans- 
ferred to Northville for hatching or dis- 
tribution. A total of 49,420,000 whitefish 
eggs was also collected, one consignment 
of 50,000 was sent to the Japanese Im- 
perial Government, and another of 800,- 
ooo to Atlanta, Georgia, for exhibition 
purposes, while the balance were retained 
for hatching and 35,850,000 fry were ob- 
tained from them. Our illustration shows 
the method of selecting and stripping 
ripe trout at the Northville station. 


THE ARIZONA WAY. 








Are there any Sports AFIELD readers 
who disapprove of the prominence usually 
given in outdoor sports to fishing and fish 
stories—those two prolific sources of the 
twin sins, Profanity and Unbelief? I do; 
and I’m going to speak right out in 
meetin’ and ‘tell my experience,’’ even 
though I never receive an ‘‘Amen”’ from 
Parson Sharp or a nod of approval from 
Deacon Reed or Brother Mayer. 

My definition of Sport is: A good 
rifle of the model of But this is 
not a dictionary. As to fish: as a food 
product in the market, they are all right; 
and they do very well for the camp table 
when you haven’t any venison or turkey. 
But to speak of fishing as a ‘‘ royal sport”! 
a ‘field sport’! ¢hat’s where this objec- 
tion is filed. ‘‘Field sport’?! Field? 
Shades of old Nimrod! A mosquito bog, 
a wet sand-bar, or a cold, rotten log full 
of business ants, with a two-day itch and 
a ten-day cold as sequels! No, sir. I'll 
take my rifle and seek recreation among 
the dark old forests or the grey, majestic 
mountains where Nature can always be 
found in her grandest as well as her ten- 
derest moods and where life reaches down 
with mighty hand and lifts us up out of 
the cares of business and the ennui of 
society and sets the soul above sordid and 
petty things. 

But if one must fish, there are ways, 
both wise and otherwise, of doing so. 
Now, ‘here in Southern Arizona we have 
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the easiest fishing in the world. No bait 
to slime your hands with and spoil your 
appetite for dinner; no rod to jab your 
companion’s eye out while hunting the 
next pool; no fish-hook to get caught 
in your trousers when you make an awk- 
ward cast; no dynamite to get you into 
jail or fined fifty dollars; no glassware 
to get broken in your pocket when you 
fall down the bank; no — But why 
enumerate further? I said “easiest” 
fishing, because it is easy on the pocket- 
book and easy on the conscience. You 


- can always bring home fish, and without 


any of the usual accidents suggested 
above. No lying or swearing necessary, 
don’t you see? 

I can’t tell it in Waltonese or Sandys- 
ese, because we don’t use ‘flies’? and 
“leaders” and “gaffs”’ and ‘‘gill-nets”’ 
here; but just give me a good club or a 
stout pitchfork and I'll show But 
that’s further on in my story. Here in 
the broad valleys of Southern Arizona, 
the angler whose soul “panteth for the 
water brooks” rises up “with the bird” 
and, following the beckoning of the great 
desert mirage (which can be seen nearly 
every morning), he starts away for the 
Gila or Salt River with no more expen- 
sive or technical apparatus than a pitch- 
fork and a pail. There, without bank- 
rupting his patience or his vocabulary, 
he soon fills his pail with finny beauties 
and goes boldly home without passing 
near the backdoor of the fish-market. 
Compare this straightforward course of 
angling with the devious and inscrutable 
ways of the Eastern fisherman. 

At other times in the year the Arizona 
angler supplies himself with a smooth 
mesquite club and an empty grain-bag 
and blithely hies him away to the wheat 
fields and the hay fields hunting fish. 
Carefully he watches along in the tall 
growing wheat or hay till he sees a fish; 
then dashes after him with his club up- 
lifted like a drum major’s baton. One 
stout blow on the head stuns him (the 
fish, I mean) and he (the fisherman) picks 
him (the fish) up and puts him into the 
bag. [I’m particular about this state- 
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ment lest some “constant reader’’ of fish 
journals should get the parties mixed. ] 

Now, for fear that some of the “long 
string’’ writers or the “big trout’”’ writers 
or the “great catch”’ writers should think 
I am competing with them, | will explain. 
In Southern Arizona all farming is done 
by irrigation. At certain seasons of the 
year the fish, in trying to go down the 
river, gets into an irrigating canal, follows 
down it till he finds himself in a wheat 
field in four inches of water, is ignomini- 
ously knocked on the head like a rabbit 
and carried off in a grain sack, sans hook, 
gaff, net, reel, or other appurtenance 
deemed so necessary to the over-luxuri- 
ous Eastern fish. 

A large resorvoir near the Gila River 
has three discharge pipes, 120 feet long, 
made of 36-inch sewer pipe, and running 
under the embankment to allow the water 
to flow out into the main irrigating canal 
below. Once, when these discharge 
pipes were closed so that but little water 
could escape, the fish in the canal below, 
probably noting the rapidly falling water, 
were seized with a sudden and desperate 
desire to get back into the reservoir. 
The water in the middle pipe, through 
which most of the leakage flowed, was 
literally packed with fish—struggling and 
leaping and writhing in frantic efforts to 
get through. The water in the canal be- 
hind them was fast becoming shallower 
and the iron gate at the head of the pipe 
pitilessly barred their way in front. But 
the fish's extremity was the Small Boy’s 
opportunity. His ingenuity is marvelous 
where the goal of his efforts is catching 
fish of any size from a two-inch minnow 
to a ten-foot shark. The Small Boy ar- 
rived on the scene at this critical moment 
and immediately rose to the occasion and 
to the top of the embankment, where he 
quickly surveyed the field and made his 
plan of battle. Ten minutes later, a small 
boy in a dress of the first fashion of Eden, 
was crawling up that discharge pipe and 
carrying a semi-circular contrivance made 
out of one of his garments stretched over 
half a barrel hoop, while his two lieuten- 
ants were holding over the mouth of the 
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big sewer pipe, a long bag made of cer- 
tain other garments sewed together with 
baling wire and held open by the other 
half of that barrel hoop. 

The boy in the interior of the pipe 
pushed the struggling mass of fish back 
into the improvised bag till it was full, 
when a truce was declared till they could 
drag out on the bank and sort the cap- 
tives, when the same tactics were repeated 
until good reasons for stopping arose. 
Which gave out first: the supply of fish? 
or the supply of garments? It does not 
behoove this truthful chronicle to tell; 
but the old grey mule that afternoon 
pulled home the rough box cart with 
such a load as it never carried before, 
three of the ‘“tickledest’”’ boys in America 
and a hundred pounds of fish! Their 
mothers made some irrelevant remarks 
about the condition of their clothes—but 
who'd scold a boy that had brought home 
a hundred pounds of fish! ! Nota boy’s 
mother, surely. HrrscHEL H. Brown. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 


Our biggest and gamiest of American 
pikes seems to be carrying a whole lot 
of dead weight in the way of a confusing 
multiplicity of names. Originally known 
by an Indian word which no red orthog- 
raphist had ever cared to resolve into its 
elemental sounds, and which English and 
French woodsmen felt at liberty to pro- 
nounce in any way they pleased, it is 
hardly strange that a half-dozen different 
spellings of the name should still con- 
tinue in common use. “ Muskalonge,” 
“mascalonge,” and “muskellunge’’ are 
the forms in which the name is most usu- 
ally encountered; but “maskinonje” and 
“maskinongy” have their champions, 
and the latest style suggested is ‘‘ mash- 
kinoge.” It is also well to remember that 
the generic name of the fish is no longer 
Esox nobilior but Lucius masquinongy. 

It is announced that prizes and medals 
to the value of $1,000 will be given by 
the San Francisco (Cal.) Fly-Casting 
Club at its open-to-the-world tournament 
in 1898. ; 


BASS FISHING WITH THE FLY. 

I have caught my share of small- 
mouthed bass with bait and spoon in the 
past tweny-five years, and have always 
used the fly more or less for trout; but 
it is only within the last few years that I 
have realized the full measure of sport 
afforded by this wonderfully intelligent 
fish when taken with the fly. It has led 
me to a much closer study of their habits, 
and I now place them well up with trout 
in all the qualities that constitute game 
fish. There is good sport in taking them 
in deep water lakes, but it is not to be 
mentioned in the same day with their 
capture along the banks of a swift and 
clear stream which gives them its own 
life and character. 

I do not propose at this time to enter 
upon a description of any of my experi- 
ences—which, I presume, are very much 
like those of other fishing cranks—but I 
want to tell of two changes in tackle, 
which, with me, have proven their value. 
In the first place my flies are now tied 
so that they fall with the point of the hook 
up. I find them much less likely to 
catch in weeds and grass upon recovery, 
and I further find that my fish are struck 
in the upper jaw, instead of the soft part 
of the under jaw or in the corner of the 
mouth, and are much more safely hooked. 
In the second place, the movable ring of 
my reel seat is at the botton instead of the 
top. Twice in my experience a long 
play of a heavy fish has pulled my reel 
out of the old style seat and lost me the 
fish. Once I saved the fish at the expense 
of two broken joints. 

I have not forgotton my promise to 
give Sports AFIELD an article on this 
subject and will endeavor to get about it 
before another season; but it should not 
be forgotten that we lawyers must make 
hay when the sun does not shine upon 
field and stream. C. A. Morey. 

Winona, Minn. 





WE wish to make our April number 
especially attractive to all anglers and to 
that end invite their active cooperation. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN THE SAND HILLS. 





““When your mind gets out of kilter and your liver gets 
skew-gee, 

And your wife wishes you in far Alaska, 

Just pack your gun and outfit, come and spend two 
weeks with me, 

Shooting mallards in the sand hills of Nebraska.”’ 

The above beautiful poetic spasm is 
the latest literary production of Yours 
Truly. I have placed it in quotation 
marks, however, for the reason that some 
of the readers of Sports AFIELD might 
accuse me of plagiarism. It is not copy- 
righted and permission is hereby given to 
any of the boys to use it whenever they 
see fit. 

“Our Monte” and “ Bro. Barnes’’ will 
no doubt think duck-shooting rather tame 
sport compared with high life among the 
grizzlies ; but I have never tasted of those 
advanced sports that are common to 
mountain life. Shooting ducks is an 
interesting theme to those of us who have 
never had a taste of the “ wild and woolly.” 
Be patient, dear reader, as you peruse this 
rambling sketch, and try and abstain 
from profanity while I give you a reason- 
able view of what I call sport—which, of 
course, will be in the milder form. I will 
not take you “out upon the beautiful 
prairies, where, just as the sun was sinking 
to rest behind a majestic range of hills, 
might have been seen a beautiful maiden, 
etc., etc.,” as we read in the yellowback 
series; but up in Cherry County, Nebras- 











ka, where, scattered here and there, are’ 
small lakes surrounded by ridges of sand 
and covered with a slight growth of bunch 
grass and wild oats. 

Our party was organized about Octo- 
ber 6, 1896, and arrangements were made 
to spend two weeks on these lakes. We 
were to start on October 12,s0 as to be 
sure to be home in time for election. I 
say our party. I mean by that John J. 
Carvell of Sioux City, Iowa, and Ed. 
Reimers and the writer of Neligh, Ne- 
braska. Just we three. I always like 
to have three in a party because then you 
can always have a majority vote. If 
there are four, it sometimes happens that 
very important questions cannot be de- 
cided. I would give you a short intro- 
duction to the members of this party only 
for two or three reasons, namely: Carvell 
exacted a solemn oath from me not to men- 
tion his name, because of certain notices 
of ‘‘Wanted” that have been circulating 
around police head-quarters, and Reimers 
insists that if his name is mentioned as be- 
ing with “That Gang,” a certain Miss 
will demand explanations that might be 
hard to give. So you see,I am not at 
liberty to go into details so far as these 
two individuals are concerned. As for 
myself, am married and there are no 
strings on me. I might say, in order that 
we might be more familiar, that I was born 
—well, it don’t matter when. Uncle 
Ralph Parsons says I wasn’t born at all, 
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but that my father ‘“‘won me, rafflin’ for 
geese,” so,as there seems to be some dis- 
pute about this point,I will pass it by. 

Cody, Nebraska, is a small station on 
the F., E.& M. V. Ry., about 330 miles 
northwest from Omaha. While it is of 
no importance commercially, it has gained 
a wide reputation as a hunting resort, or 
rather the country adjacent has, and 
hunters from all over the country go there 
every spring and fall to shoot ducks. The 
best-known point for the sport is about 
four miles north of Cody, on what is 
known as Newberry’s Lake; and from 
this lake hunters go over to the lakes on 
the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Agencies. 

Our party concluded to try a new field 
the last trip. Instead of going north from 
Cody, as we had done before, we went 
south about twenty-five miles to what is 
known as Shores’ Lake—a very nice body 
of water about one mile long by one-half 
mile wide, with a dense growth of wild 
celery clear around its border, which 
makes excellent feed for the ducks. Near 


this lake is what is known as Two-mile 


Lake and is only separated from Shores’ 
Lake by a ridge of sand about one-half 
mile in width. To the north of this are 
several small lakes that furnish splendid 
feeding grounds for water fowl. Ranches 
are very scarce in that locality, so that 
when one speaks of his “nearest neigh- 
bor,” he means some other ranchman 
living eight or ten miles away. 

An old friend, who owns a large ranch 
near these lakes, met us at the station 
with a four-horse team. .After a hard 
day’s drive through the sand we arrived 
at Shores’ Lake, a few minutes before 
sundown, and pitched our tent on the 
bank of the lake near an old shanty 
formerly occupied by the aforesaid 
Shores. Its present occupant was an 
individual known as “ Happy Jack,” an 
old man who had seen the rough side of 
about fifty years and whose skin gave no 
evidence of having a very great affinity 
for soap and water, but whose heart was 
as big as a tub and his general ignorance 
in about the same proportion. After ob- 
taining Jack’s permission to put our tent 


in his yard we began to arrange for the 
night. 

As we looked out over the lake, great 
swarms of ducks were flying around, and 
quite often would light almost in gun- 
shot of the tent. The quack, quack, 
quack of the feeding mallards was 
enough to give an ordinary man the jim- 
jams. Ed took his Winchester out of the 
case and was just starting down to the 
lake when I laid a hand on his arm and 
said, “ No, my gentle tender-foot, not this 
evening.” “ Yes,” said he, “but don’t you 
see those big ducks just lighting right 
down there?” “Can’t help it, my boy; 
you lay that shooting iron down and get 
to work putting things in shape for the 
night, and in the morning I'll get them 
for you,” said I, laying hold of a big box 
of provisions. Ed complied rather re- 
luctantly but held a grudge at me the 
rest of the trip. 

By mutual agreement Carvell and I 
were to look after the culinary depart- 
ment, and Ed was to take care of the 
game, see that it was properly drawn, 
cooled,etc. After things were arranged 
we soon had supper ready and all sat 
down to our first meal in our new camp. 

That supper, dear reader, will always 
remain undescribed as it was uneaten. I 
dare not say that Carvell upset the cof- 
fee, let the potatoes burn, broke a can of 
jam in the sand, sat the butter out and 
let the dog eat it almost all up, etc., while 
I was busy trying to wrap up a scalded 
hand and answer Ed’s questions as to 
why we didn’t do this way or that way; 
but suffice it to say that we finally did 
sit down and eat a few crackers with lake 
water, jam with sand,and cold lobsters, 
while Ed remarked between bites that 
“some people ought to be in Delmonico’s, 
and others ‘ought to be shot.” Then he 
would use language learned while the 
other boy went to Sunday school. But 
we got through that meal at last, got 
the dishes “marked” ready for the next 
meal,and began planning for the morrow. 

Carvell and Ed concluded they would 
go over to Two-mile Lake, and I was to 
stay and shoot at Shores’ Lake, thinking 
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this would be the best way to keep the 
ducks on the move. The boys were 
soon snoring as though they had eaten 
a hearty supper, but not a snore from me. 
I just laid there and listened to the quack, 
quack, quack of those ducks, and my 
thoughts went away back to my boy- 
hood days when I used to go and camp 
out with Sam Smith on the Kankakee and 
shoot ducks while he set traps for fur. 
Could it be possible that I was again on 
Beaver Lake or the Black Marsh? Was 
that “quack” I just heard the same that 
used to startle me of yore as I was try- 
ing to get my old single barrel muzzle- 
loader to stand cocked or snap a cap? 
As I laid there and tried to get to sleep, 
I could but be reminded of the following 
verse in Will W. Pfrimmer’s poem on 
“The Kankakee” 


Here, in the long, bright summer days, 
The mallard rears her downy brood; 
Here, where the slender cat-tail sways, 
The hermit bittern seeks his food. 
So still,so quiet all their ways, 
Scarce broken is the solitude. 

And thus my thoughts wandered until 
Happy Jack’s old rooster called my atten- 
tion to the fact that it was four o'clock. 

About this time Carvell rolled over, 
yawned, and got up to look at his watch. 
“Time to get up, fellows,” says he. 

“What time is it?” enquired Ed, as he 
got up. 

“Just four o’clock. Come, Jinks, roll 
out of there.” 

But “Jinks” suddenly began to snore, 
the first snore I had snored during that 
entire night. I was determined they 
should not know that I was out of my 
head if I could prevent it. 

“Come out here to hunt or sleep?” 
called out Ed,as he slid into his waders. 

“Well, I came out here to hunt, and I 
expect also to doa little sleeping if I can 
get rid of a certain span of loons that I 
know of,” said I, as I turned over for a nap. 

“Don’t you know that it is four o’clock ?” 
said Carvell. 

‘* Ves, sir, I do, and I know, too, that the 
sun don’t rise in this country until after 
it begins to get daylight. I also know 
that I am a man of mature judgment and 
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know enough to sleep nights and shoot 
ducks by daylight, and that is more than 
some people can say.” 

“Mature judgment!” laughed Carvell 
as they passed out of the tent. “ That set- 
tles it. There won’t be a duck on these 
lakes by noon to-day after that kind of 
a break. Well, happy dreams, old boy!’’ 

As soon as the boys were out of hear- 
ing I got up, lit the fire and soon had 
some hot coffee ready, and after a lunch 
I sat down to wait for the first appearance 
of daylight. Presently I could see the 
faint streaks over the hills. Shouldering 
my gun and decoys I started for my 
boat, which was at the east end of the 
lake and at the point nearest the lake to 
which the boys had gone. .I had no 
sooner got my decoys placed and had 
my boat well hid in the cane, than, Bang! 
Bang! sounded the guns on Two-mile 
Lake and I began to make preparations 
for the music that was soon to commence. 

Curt, curt, curt, sounded an old drake 
somewhere, but I was unable to locate 
him. Presently I glanced along the 
horizon to the east and could see a span 
of green heads making right down 
to my decoys. ‘Ah, there! my Kan- 
kakee beauties,” thought I As my 
Remington was drawn on the lead duck, 
I pressed the trigger, and the afore- 
said green head “did the rest.” Then I 
dropped back and pulled on the other one 
and listened for the “splash, splash” that 
I so confidently expected; but no “splash 
splash’”’ came, and when I finally looked 
around for my ducks I beheld as healthy 
a pair of mallards going up the lake, as I 
think one ever saw. At the sound of my 
gun there came a deafening roar as ducks 
by the thousand rose out of the lake. 
Bang, Bang! went my Remington and not 
a bird fell. I took a look at my gun—it 
seemed to be all right; then at the cart- 
ridges—they too seemed to be in good or- 
der. Then] extracteda pocket mirror and 
took a look at the gunner. Yes, that is 
the same chap, sure, can’t be any mistake 
about him. ‘You couldn’t hit a flock 
of elevators,” said I to myself out loud 
as I began to get my dander up. ‘You 
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couldn’t fall out of this boat and hit the 
water. Now, you just get down to busi- 
ness or you'll go to the tent.” 

Just then a widgeon came along, and 
at the crack of the gun down he came. 
From that shot I got my cue and the 
duck that came within reach thereafter 
took his life in his own hands, so to speak. 

After shooting until about nine oclock 
I concluded to go to camp and prepare 
breakfast for the boys, as I knew they 
would soon be in and would enjoy a good 
meal; so, picking up my birds, I rowed 
ashore. 

I had just nicely gotten the breakfast 
under way when the boys came, and as 
Ed counted his birds out of his hunting 
coat, he looked at me with a satisfied air 
which denoted that hd thought I had 
made a failure. 

“How many?” I enquired. 

“Sixteen, altogether,” said Ed, “and 
ain’t they dandies? All big ducks but 
nine. How many did you get?” 

‘«Two teal anda mud hen,” I remarked, 
turning into the tent to keep from laugh- 
ing. ‘“Couldn’t get’em to sit still. Every 
time I went to shoot, the fool things would 
fly. Only got two or three good shots, 
all the morning. Just take your ducks 
around on the north side of the tent, 
boys, and cover them up with hay so the 
sun can’t shine on them.” 

“Two teal and a mud-hen! Wouldn't 
that frighten your mother-in-law!” and 
the boys laughed as they pulled away the 
hay from the tent. Then suddenly all 
became as quiet as death. They had un- 
covered my bunch of ducks, and there 
lay nine mallards, four widgeon, and one 
canvasback, 

As the weather was so very fine we 
concluded not to try to shoot any more 
until evening. In fact, the weather on 
this trip was too nice for good shooting. 

I never could see why some hunters 
always want every bird they see. What 
is the use of trying to kill every thing in 
sight. I despise the man who is contin- 
ually grumbling because some game got 
away from him. Is a true sportsman to 
be classed as a -wholesale murderer of 
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game? Far from it; and he who contin- 
ually berates his luck because some bird 
got away is, in my estimation, a good 
man to leave at home when you go hunt- 
ing. There is another feature that al- 
ways grates harshly on my ear and that 
is to hear some hunter brag on how many 
he “got down but couldn’t get,” as though 
there could possibly be any satisfaction 
in knowing that a poor bird was some- 
where in the rushes, suffering, because 
some fool hunter had taken a chance shot 
at it. I am glad to say that the boys in 
our party were very careful in this regard 
and only shot at game when there was a 
chance of killing it. 

The first week glided by so quickly 
that Sunday was upon us before we knew 
it. The guns were oiled and laid away 
for the day and we contented ourselves. 
with surveying the surrounding sand 
hills in the forenoon; in the afternoon 
amusing ourselves in various ways—the 
principal feature of the day being a dis- 
cussion of politics with Happy Jack, who 
pretended to be well posted in politics 
and gave some very convincing reasons 
why all men should vote as he did. 

The result of onr first week’s shooting 
was duly sent to the station and for- 
warded home, and as the time was draw- 
ing near for our departure we were very 
careful to keep our game in good order 
that we might make a fine showing to 
the boys at home. On the day previous 
to starting we made an inventory of our 
stock, and found that we had 118 mal- 
lards, sixty-four widgeon, seventy-nine 
teal, forty-two red-heads and nine canvas- 
backs. We had taken pains to hang 
them in pairs over a pole, which we fast- 
ened up against the cabin, and they made 
avery nice sight indeed; but we came 
very near coming to grief before we got 
those birds away. 

Jack had found a hole under his cabin 
right beneath where our ducks hung. He 
set a steel trap at the hole the night be- 
fore we were to go away, and, of course, 
he didn’t do a thing but catch Mr. Skunk 
in that trap. In the morning we heard 
him shouting in great glee and calling us 
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to come and see what he had. Carvell 
went out and soon came back with a face 
aslongasapole. “That old rapscallion 
has fixed us good and plenty, now,” said 
he. “Set a trap and caught a skunk 
right under our ducks, and you can’t get 
within forty rods of ’em.” 

“Got the musk on the birds, hey?” I 
enquired. 

“Well, I guess yes; ruined every one. 
Hain’t got a bird to take home.” 

“Just listen at that!” said Ed as he too 
began too kick things around. 

“Most fortunate thing that could have 
happened to us,’ I remarked. “The 
musk of a skunk is said to be one of the 
best disinfectants known to medical sci- 
ence. You can take a pair of those 
mallards and have Mrs. Carvell hang 
them up in her wardrobe and I’ll guaran- 
tee that neither moth nor rust will cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal. And Ed can give Miss a 
pair, and she can —” 

“Knock him down!” said Ed, as he 
handed Carvell a shell box. 

We finally concluded that I should in- 
vestigate and make a report. I found 
that the ducks were all right, having been 
out of the reach of His Skunkship; but 
we removed them to where the air could 
reach them freely. 

After dinner, our friend Mr. Anderson 
came for our traps and we were soon 
loaded and ready to start. Jack came 
out and bade us good-bye, saying that he 
was sorry to have us go, but, as the best 
of friends must part, he wished us lots of 
good luck and extended a pressing invi- 
tation to visit him again. We arrived 





‘ at Cody in time for the night train, and 


next day found us at home and again 
taking up the routine of work where we 
had left off, and all feeling that the time 
had been very well spent. 

Neligh, Nebraska. J. C. JENKINs. 

Ser Se 

H. T. Kinc, a Northwestern Knight of 
the Trigger, writes in warning us to have 
an article or two in our next issue on the 
penetration of nitro powders and their 
general effectiveness when used for field 
shooting. 
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CAILFORNIA JOTTINGS. 


As this is a great game country, a short 
note about the quantity and variety of 
its game should be interesting to the 
Sports Afield Family. Our chief game 
bird is the quail; of which there are two 
varieties: the mountain quail and the 
valley quail. The latter are much more 
abundant. They are found most gener- 
ally along the foot-hills and in the caii- 
ons and “ washes” —where the sage and 
grease brush are so thick that one can 
hardly get through them. These are the 
regular blue top-knotted quail of South- 
ern California. The mountain quail are 
much larger and of a brown color. They 
are very scarce and also very gentle 
(which probably accounts for their being 
so scarce). There are a few Mongclian 
pheasants here also. On the deserts, 
there are jack and brush rabbits, and in 
the cafions the mountain rabbit. This va- 
riety is smaller and darker than the brush 
rabbit. In the timbered regions there 
are a great many squirrels. During the 
raining season there are all kinds of water- 
fowl and on the marshes there are a 
great many jack-snipe. There is also a 
late report that many wild pigeons are 
found in the mountains north and east 
of here. In our mountain streams we 
have an abundance of mountain trout, 
with deer and bear further back in the 


hills W. C. WHITTEMORE. 
Redlands, Califoruia. 
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SeEcTION 14 of the Washington game 
laws (which went into effect June 9, 1897) 
prohibits the buying and selling of game 
during every month of the year except 
the month of October. The law is a good 
one so far as it goes, but it should apply 
to all twelve months of the year instead 
of eleven. If the marketing of game is 
reprehensible, it should not only be re- 
stricted but prohibited altogether. 


in . 

Tony Wo r, the Stillwater sportsman, 
wants a line from the editor explanatory 
of the scarcity of prairie chickens in that 
part of Minnesota. We don’t know, but 


hope that George Bancroft or Judge Man- 
waring will feel called upon to answer. 
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JANUARY, 1898. 


THE SIX-DAY RACE. 








New York has again enjoyed the privi- 
lege of witnessing a six-day cycle race 
with all its attendant horrors. Similar 
events have transpired in other cities, and 
in each and every one a single contestant 
has won honors by dint of enormous 
effort and much suffering, while his 
competitors have endured all and gained 
nothing. Six-day cycle racing seems to 
be a losing game from any sensible stand- 
point of view, and if the Madison Square 
Garden event, concluded December 11, 
should prove to be the last one ever held, 
no lover of true sport will have just cause 
to feel aggrieved. 

Thirty-six men lined up for the start 
and got away well together and without 
accident. It was no waiting race. Almost 
immediately the best men went to the 
front and began fighting for the first po- 
sition. The first six hours of the race 
witnessed the demolition of many old 
records. The pace was too hot for many 
of the contestants to hold. Titus quit 
at fifty-four miles; Albert at fifty-six. 





Schock, the veteran long-distance rider, 
judiciously withdrew at the end of his 
second century. By 6 o'clock on the 
morning of the second day only eighteen 
men were left in the race. Those who 
had withdrawn were accorded little sym- 
pathy from their fellows or the critical 
spectators. As a matter of fact they 
should have been the recipients of heart- 
felt congratulations. 

Sixteen riders stayed in the race to the 
end. Agonized by the interminable effort, 
half-dead for want of sleep, temporarily 
crazed by the fearful strain of continuing 
the struggle in spite of all, the men 
dragged their way around the track. 
Collisions and falls were too frequent to 
elicit more than momentary attention 
from the crowd. Now and then a rider 
would stop and beg for a few moment's 
rest, but his trainer would pitilessly urge 
him on. Several had hallucinations, im- 
agined themselves the victims of mysteri- 
ous persecution, accused the spectators 
of malignant enmity, wept, fought and 
sulked. The winner was hardly conscious 
when lifted from his wheel after the finish. 

Results considered, the race was the 
most remarkable of the kind ever run. 
Hale beat by nearly ten miles his own 
former record of 1,910 miles, 2 laps; yet 
he stood only fourth in the list of winners. 
Charles W. Miller of Chicago (who won 
first place) scored 2,093 miles, 4 laps, and 
it is announced that his winnings aggre- 
gated something over $1,500. 
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PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS. 


The year of 1897 marks an era 
in sportsmanship, for matters 
have lately come to such a pass 
thattheSt. Paul Dispatch is amply 
justified in publishing this neat 
litle cartoon (reproduced 
through courtesy of the paper 
mentioned). Since the opening 
of the deer-hunting season few 
days have passed without bring- 
ing news of some deplorable 
casualty, in which the rifle, held 
in inexperienced hands, has 
wrought its deadly work. Maine, 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota have each added 
their quota to the long list of 
those accidentally maimed or killed, and 
there are other States which have been 
heard from in this connection, though 
with less frequency. 

In years past it has occasionally hap- 
pened that some hunter, in a moment of 
carelessness due to over-excitement, 
would mistake a brother sportsman for 
legitimate game and send a bullet hurtling 
in his direction. Such accidents are 
possible of occurrence even to the most 
experienced, but their rarity in the past 
may be largely attributed to the fact that 
the majority of hunters found in the for- 
est during the open season were men who 
knew something of the habits and appear- 
ance of game and who, at all events, had 
a slight previous knowledge of fire-arms. 
Such a man would hardly wander back 


from the woods to the vicinity of his own - 


tent and shoot a companion as he stooped 
to dip water from the spring, mistaking 
him fora deer; neither would he be likely 
to kill the first man encountered dressed 
in navy blue, simply because he had read 
or heard that the ‘blue coat” was a 


characteristic of deer in November. The 


most fruitful cause of the present lamenta- 
ble state of affairs seems to be that deer 
hunting has for some reason become a 
popular fad and has been adopted as such 
by thousands whose only qualification 
for the sport is their ability to buy a rifle, 
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hire a guide and pay $75.00 for the privi- 
lege of terrorizing the peaceful inhabitants 
of some forest State. They have ammu- 
nition “to burn,” shoot at every fleeting 
shadow and waving bush, and excuse the 
disastrous results of their recklessness by 
the ready plea that they ‘“‘thought it was 


a deer.” They are the more dangerous 
by reason of their irresponsibility. No 
law can be framed fitting their case, and 
the associated guides of Maine, in recog- 
nition of this fact, have been forced to 
suggest that hunters should adopt a cos- 
tume bright with gaudy colors as a safe- 
guard against the ignoramus’ deadly aim. 

In a letter commenting upon this mat- 
ter our Arkansaw correspondent, S. D. 
Barnes, makes use of a few remarks that 
are apt and suggestive. He says: 


“Tt seems to be high time for Northern sportsmen to 
adopt common-sense methods (such as obtain in Arkan- 
saw) and assume the right of taking care of themselves. 
Here, every man is his own “fool killer,’’ and the green- 
horn keeps this fact well in mind and looks twice before 
he shoots. He thoroughly appreciates the fact that all 
wild and reckless rifle practice must be at his own personal 
risk; for it is tacitly understood that all accidents are 
preventable, that hunters and deer differ radically in 
structural points and methods of locomotion, and—to 
paraphrase an old proverb—that one good shot deserves 
another. There isn’t a particle of excuse due the idiot 
who in hunting pulls trigger before he is perfectly sure 
of the nature of his target. He is a common nuisance 
and should be instantly and effectively suppressed. The 
Maine guides have my sympathy, but to only a certain 
extent. It would be poor policy for them to execute a 
wealthy patron, no matter how reckless he may become; 
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therefore they should be pitied. But with the rank and 
file of sportsmen it is different. Their safety is in their 
own hands. They have a right to live, and that right 
should be generally respected.” 


THE FROG'S POSITION. 


I have had quite an argument with my friends as to the 
best way to bait a frog on the hook when fishing for 
black bass, and we have decided to submit the matter to 
some of Sports AFIELD’s expert anglers for adjudication. 

Chicago, Ils. FRED BURGER. 


As a starter, we referred Mr. Burger’s 
query to Friend Schuttinger of Stillwater, 
who has had a wide experience with the 
gamy bass. Hearken: 


I find that, for river fishing, a frog with the hook 
through the lips or jaw is the best. Cast up-stream, 
and let the current take Sir Froggie down,as most fish 
when not moving are in a position with head up-stream 
and in this way your bait will drift towards or past them. 
In lake fishing, I find that for the first two or three casts 
a frog hooked through the hips is best, as that gives hima 
more natural position when he strikes the surface or even 
when he settles in the water. After the third cast almost 
any frog has the life taken out of him and to take and 
hook him through the lips will give your bait a more 
life-life appearance when you reelin. In fact, I guess it 
is safe to say that more black bass are caught in the act 
of the sportsman’s reeling in than in any other way. 

Stillwater, Minn. A. G. SCHUTTINGER. 





—7or 
WELL, WELL, WELL! 


In Nebraska hunters put shoes on dogs used for shoot- 
ing purposes to prevent their feet being cut. Co). Robert 
Coffin, a veteran sportsman, of Randolph, is responsible 
for the innovation. Now hundreds of dogs in all parts of 
the State have been trained to wear shoes in the field 
while hunting grouse and prairie-chicken. Great diffi- 
culty was found in teaching the dogs to wear the shoes 
and hunt. Now, all old sportsmen in Nebraska equip 
their hunters with these canvas shoes.—The Shooting 
Times (London). 

Not to speak it profanely, our candid 
opinion is that some guileless Nebraska 
sportsman has been “ stuffing” our right 
worthy contemporary. 

ee See 

“In duck shooting all sportsmen of ex- 
perience have doubtless noticed that an 
occasional hard hit bird will fly directly 
upward for a number of feet before falling. 
It was formerly believed that this tower- 
ing of wounded birds was due to a shot 
in the head, but a number of writers in 
the London Shooting Times assert that 
this idea is erroneous. They claim that 
an examination of towering birds shows 
them in every case shot through the 
lungs. 








A mere habit, this smoking, but who 
shall say that it’s a bad one? Tobacco 
may be a useless luxury, but mine is the 
right to think otherwise. And if I happen 
to be wrong—what then? Pipes and to- 
bacco are articles of commerce; mine 
were purchased in exchange for good 
hard coin and I havea right to make use 
of them as I think proper. I am a free- 
born American, endowed with the full 
privileges of citizenship, and I smoke as 
a matter of choice. Come, help yourself 
from yonder box of “Lone Jack,” rake 
a glowing coal from the grey ash-flakes 
at your feet, and join me. 

Yes, I admit that smoking is a luxury 
—but there are others. After long weeks 
of office work—of cramped, constrained, 
jug-handle posturing over an _ infernal 
old desk, your hip-bones wearing chan- 
nels and creases in a thrice infernal oaken 
stool— what can be more soothingly 
luxurious than to stretch your length on 
the leaf-strewn earth, pillow your head 
on your hand, close your eyes—and 
smoke? Prate not to me of the poetry 
of motion, nor quote stale axioms to the 
effect that true happiness lies only in 
action. Rot, man; bald, bare-faced rot 
of the rankest type! Banish it from your 
brain. Forget everything save the fact 
that your pipe must be kept alight. 
Smoke; watch the blue wreaths curling 
upward from the cob-encircled fire-spot; 
or, if think you must, let your thoughts 
be of your surroundings; of the present 
rather than the past or future. Work and 
worry in the years that are sped, toil and 
trouble in those to come; and, in the end, 
the greatest of all blessings, rest—but, 
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mind you! rest without tobacco. Ah, 
watch that ring, will you? Accidental, 


of course—no man can blow such rings 
at will—but wasn’t it great ? 

See those mallards whistling past above 
the trees? There’s quite a little lake be- 
yond the river; we'll look for them there 
in the morning. I circled it to-day while 
trailing a wounded deer. A fair shot, 
that—not more than fifty yards, and 
standing broadside; but I sent the lead 
too low by ten inches or a foot. My 
nerves were all out of kelter and I had 
left my pipe in camp. Don’t see the 
connection, eh? Well, just watch while 
I decapitate yonder squirrel. It’s twice 
the distance I mentioned—so far, indeed, 
that I doubt whether he knows that I am 
smoking; but I'll send him a bit of en- 
lightenment. There you are! Shorn to 
the shoulders for a ducat—or a pound 
of “birdseye.” 

What a supper we will have, by and 
bye, after we are done smoking! Fried 
bass, venison steak and broiled squirrel. 
A feast, a regal feast—but first let us fill 
our pipes anew—and after our meal is 
over and our blankets spread for the 
night we will lie here under the star-be- 
sprinkled skies and—What’s that? Not 
smoke? Yes, to be sure we will smoke. 
Why not? 


AS TO FEATHERED GAME. 








I notice with interest the friendly crit- 
icisms of my papers on “ Feathered Game.” 
The fact that New York and California 
are each heard from on the subject of 
pigeons and doves is gratifying, as show- 
ing interest in the series and evidencing 
the wide circulation of Sports AFIELD. 

lirst,a word in reply to F. H. Baker, 
who objects to the statement that the 
common wild pigeons are not found on 
the Pacific Coast. I would refer him to 
any standard work on ornithology. The 
range of the common wild pigeon, he will 
find, is from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
great plains—possibly to the Rocky 
Mountains. In my article which he re- 
fers to he will observe that I say (page 
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262): “The band-tailed pigeon is the pig- 
eon of the Pacific States.” This. is 
no doubt the bird he refers to as so abund- 
ant in Monterey County. Stanley Water- 
loo says: ‘Early in the spring of the 
present year, a newspaper paragraph went 
the rounds to the effect that the wild pig- 
eon—that is, the passenger pigeon—had 
appeared again in the United States, this 
time West of the Rocky Mountains and 
in Shasta County, California. Corres- 
pondence was at once begun with T. J. 
Houston, sheriff of Shasta County, Alex- 
ander T. Vogelsang of the State Board 
of Fish Commissioners and with Governor 
Budd and other of the authorities. 

The query was referred by the Governor 
to the Californian Academy of Sciences. 
The result was just what I had anticipated. 
It is shown in a letter dated San Francisco, 
June 17, 1897, from E. A. M. IIlriach, As- 
sistant Secretary, who says: ‘The pigeon 
referred to is probably the band-tailed 
pigeon (Columba fasciata),as the passen- 
ger pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) is not 
a California bird.” 

I think, therefore, the mistake is Mr. 
Baker’s and not mine. Should it possibly 
be the fact that the common wild pigeon 
has appeared in Monterey County, Mr. 
Baker has it in his power to contribute a 
most remarkable fact to our ornithology. 
Are they there, Mr. Baker? 

In reply to Mr. Fred Mather, I of 
course agree that robins, catbirds, orioles, 
thrushes, larks, etc., are wot game. And 
I will add crows to the list—although I 
have known them to be shot by sportsmen 
and have seen reference to their being 
eaten by politicians. I will even include 
blackbirds, though, as a child, I was taught 
they were “a dainty dish to set before 
the king.” Mr. Mather is in error if he 
believes the game line should be drawn 
at birds which lie to the dog or which a 
pointer or setter would notice, and I think 


_ he will hardly insist, upon reflection, that 


this is “a good line” as he says it seems 
to be. Such a line would exclude all 
wild-fowl and waders, as well as the wild 
turkey, and that prince of table birds, 
eagerly pursued and shot by sportsmen, 
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the Bartramian sandpider, or upland 
plover as he is often called. All of these 
birds are in Frank Forester’s list. (See 
“Field Sports,” Vol.I,p.35). I certainly 
never heard of a sportsman who would 
think of taking a dog in pursuit of the 
upland plover, and I never but twice saw 
a dog point a wild turkey. Dogs, of 
course, do not point ducks, geese, waders 
or swans. As to the sentiment connected 
with the dove, it is misapplied. He is 
not nearly so gentle in reality as the quail 
nor so tame at certain seasons. The 
graceful swan is often seen floating upon 
the lakes of cemeteries, trumpeting the 
tuneful (?) notes which poets sing about; 
but the swan is listed by Forester as game 
(Vol.I,p.41). He might more properly 
be excluded, as his flesh is not so palata- 
ble as that of the dove. 

But this subject isa large one. I have 
been trying for many years to determine 
how many game birds there are in Amer- 
ica, and still have some on the doubtful 
list—not, however, pigeons and doves. 
Ask any sportsman the question, “ How 
many game birds are there?”’ and he will, 
I am quite sure, answer, “I don’t know.” 

The only fault I have to find with Mr. 
Mather is in the presumption that I shoot 
swallows, expressed in the regret that I 
should say “Swallows are an excellent 
mark.” The rest of the sentence reads, 
“They are not used as food.” I have had 
occasion to pass through many barnyards 
on my way to the field and think my 
setters would express surprise should a 
swallow fall before them. I am amused 
at Mr. Mather saying “They are good 
marks” in the same paragraph in which 
he expresses sorrow at my saying “ They 
are excellent marks.” I have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Mather’s choice of weapons 
—the cold bottle and hot bird—and will 
agree to face him on his own terms 
should we ever get together. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Editor, let me ask you: Are 
wild pigeons and doves game birds? And 
can you tell me how many game birds 
there are? 

Dwicut W. HuntTIncTon. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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To F. H. Baker’s correction of Mr. 
Huntington's error as to wild pigeons on 
the Pacific Coast, you might add that there 
are regular roosts and large flights of 
wild pigeons all along the shores of Pu- 
get Sound. I have shot them myself at 
Padilla Bay on the east shore of Puget 
Sound and also at Dungeness on the 
Straits of Fuca—the flocks at the latter 
place being noticeably large. 

If it is not pertinent to wild pigeons, 
it may be pertinent to a “wild goose 
chase”’ to say, in answer to Doctor Helm- 
cken’s letter in your December issue, that 
he is in error when he says “all foreign 
goods, on reaching the gold fields [of the 
Yukon] have to pay a duty of about 35 
per cent.” He is also in error as to the 
Stickeen River being an “All Canadian 
route.” If you will take the trouble to 
look at a map, vou will see that your Uncle 
Sam has a station at Wrangle, generally 
called a custom house, and also that the 
Stickeen River runs through United 
States territory, as well as the Dyea and 
Skaguay Rivers. 

There are several other errors in the 
doctor’s statement but as I have no in- 
tention of “ working” a free advertisemet 
of Seattle as an outfitting point, I will 
merely ask you, in justice toan American 
city, to make such corrections as you may 
see fit and oblige. EERAsTUs BRAINERD, 


Seattle, Wash. Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
ee 


“WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE.” 





We would ask our readers to peruse 
the following extracts from letters recent- 
ly received and express their frank opinion 
upon the merits of the question involved. 

- Will “Dunk Cavens’ Luck” and “The Ad- 
ventures of an Arkansan”’ be published in book? If not, 
why? I read everything S. D. Barnes writes and would 
like to add ‘“‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck ’’ to mylibrary. I know 
two or three more old mossbacks in this neck of the 


woods who have the same desire. 
Batavia, Illinois. 


- You might tell Mi Mr. Barnes to allow “ Bob 
Mayes ” to kill the insipid “*Dunk,” and if ever old 
“Pap” gets drunk again, and falls into the water, for the 
sake of the suffering reader, allow hima to drown. Then 
let ‘‘ Abe” shoot ‘“‘ Bob Mayes”’ and pose as the only sur- 
vivor and the only one who deserves to survive. 
Morrison, Illinois. 
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A Lieutenant Keisinc of the German 
army is a steadfast believer in the value 
of photography in field operations and 
has incorporated his ideas in an interest- 
ing lecture. He suggests that a small 
hand camera could be advantageously 
used by every officer’s patrol—the ex- 
posed plates being developed and sub- 
mitted with the report upon the return 
of the patrol to the main body. 


——$__—__— 


LIKE the rest of the world, the ama- 
teur photographer has his troubles, and 
not the least of these arises from his 
generously complying with the unthink- 
ing requirements of his friends. At home 
or abroad, his camera is a constant com- 
panion and he naturally takes a delight 
in photographing his friends, hunting 
companions and acquaintances generally. 
It is practice for him. He enjoys posing 
the subjects and he has lots of fun in de- 
veloping the plates or films and observing 
how they “come out.” So far, good. 
But if the photograph chance to be a 
success, copies of it are demanded right 
and left and the photographer prints, 
mounts and presents, and must be satis- 
fied if he receives a word of thanks in re- 
turn. In many cases the developing and 
printing is done by a professional and the 
money for his work comes out of the 
amateur’s pocket. It isa practical refu- 








tation of the old theory that “the whole 
world pays tribute to art,” since in this 


case the facts are exactly the reverse. 
> 


James G. McCurpy, in the Photo- 


graphic Bulletin, suggests a simple way 


of distinguishing between exposed and 
unexposed plates when they have been 
accidentally mixed. His plan is simply 
to apply developer with a bit of sponge 
or the tip of the finger to about an inch 
of the doubtful plate. This will solve 
the problem, and if the plate proves to 
have been unexposed its use in the regu- 
lar way is still practicable. 
ctmansonldlaibe “i 

Dip you ever stop and reflect how 
much of the present marvelous advance in 
picture-taking comfort and portability is 
due to our manufacturers? Contrast the 
cumbersome, costly “machines” of ten 
years ago with the lightness, the varied 
adaptability and the low cost of our best 
cameras to-day. Verily,a revolution has 
taken place; a peaceful and quiet one, 
but not less remarkable on that account. 





A MERITORIOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 


Verily the amateur photographer is a 
lucky mortal and in some respects blessed 
(deservedly, we trust) beyond the average 
of his fellow men. Deservedly, if he con- 
centrate heart and soul upon the thor- 
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ough understanding of his art; still lucky, 
no matter how careless of his happy lot, 
in the power of arresting and holding the 
bright scenes of life; of appropriating 
and retaining as his very own something 
more than mental reminders of incidents 
and surroundings which to less favored 
mortals are as fleeting visions.  Ill-dis- 
posed critics, actuated, no doubt, by pro- 
fessional jealousy, have insinuated that 
the album of any amateur would well re- 
pay inspection by reason of the unique 


a finished production, and even the most 
critical of professionals can ‘study it with 
profit. Aside from its technical merit it 
will appeal to thousands of our friends, 
East and West, by its suggestion of the 
typical felicity of rural life. Montana 
readers, in particular, will regard it with 
additional interest, and if their homes 
chance to be within three days’ ride of 
the Pickens Ranch on Lo Lo Creek, they 
will doubtless recognize the “ milkmayde 
fayre” as one with whom they are ac- 




















“SO, BOSSIF..’’ 
Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. LomBparp, Missoula, Montana. 


subjects attempted as well as the novel 
methods of handling. And there is truth 
in this, though not in the sense intended. 
Unhampered by the hackneyed methods 
of professionalism, feeling his way as it 
were and trusting to his inborn artistic 
perceptions to carry him through to suc- 
cess, the average untaught camerist fre- 
quently stumbles upon “effects” in pos- 
ing and the like, far beyond the reach of 
those working ever along stereotyped 
lines. 

Our illustration is a case in point. To 
the most casual observer it will appeal as 


quainted, personally or by repute; and 
may possibly be qualified to substantiate 
the assertion of the artist, Dr. C. W. 
Lombard of Missoula, who recently spent 
a week in hunting and fishing in the 
vicinity of the ranch. He says: 

“Miss Belle Pickens not only knows 
how to milk, but can fry young grouse 
to aturn. I can’t describe the pleasure 
it is, after a long tramp, hunting under an 
August sun, to get into the double- 
doored, cold milk house and pitch into a 
pitcher of her buttermilk or a plate of 
cold grouse.” 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 
SEVENTH SMOKE. 
The Pipe Burns Low. 





While the council pipe is still alight it 
is well to remind the young braves that 
their first forest trail may not prove free 
from briars. The purest streams ever 
follow rocky channels and the sweet- 
est berries grow amid the thorns. It 
is Nature’s way. The nightly ‘possum 
hunter must expect to stumble over fall- 
en trees; the fisherman, to stumble in the 
stream; and the camper, to burn his fin- 
gers in raking together the embers of a 
last night’s fire. Such little mishaps are 
part of the fun. They are bound to hap- 
pen, and there is no use expecting other- 
wise. Still, it is unnecessary that you 
should bark your shins, burn your fingers, 
or half drown yourself regularly once 
every twenty-four hours as long as you 
continue to hunt, fish or camp. That 
wouldn’t be sportsmanlike—for the sim- 
ple reason that sportsmen should have 
common sense, as well as other people, 
and should be able to learn something 
by experience. 

If some philanthropist should decide to 
establish and endow a College of Sports- 
manship, he would most likely find the 
woodcraft professorship a difficult one to 
fill. The candidates for the position might 


be well qualified so far as education and 
practical experience goes, but they would 
in all probability fail when it came to im- 
parting their knowledge to others. For- 
est lore can not well be taught beneath 
slated or shingled roofs, nor its problems 
solved with book and slate. Nature’s 
teaching is by object lessons—a method 
savoring of the kindergarten, perhaps, but 
yet calculated to transform ignoramuses 
into apt pupils. In woodcraft there are 
so many little things that must be learned; 
apparently trifles, but yet of importance. 
And that is why the Medicine Man, at his 
last council smoke, would caution the 
hunters to keep their ears open and their 
eyes alight. In the woods all sounds 
have their meaning. If a squirrel chat- 
ters angrily—if a jay dives, screaming, 
from his perch in a thick-leaved shrub— 
it may mean that your own approach has 
been discovered. But are you sure that 
this is all? Best to take time for investi- 
gation before going farther. But, no. 
You make a single step forward—a twig 
cracks beneath your foot. There is a 
crash in the undergrowth fifty yards 
away. You have lost something—a lit- 
tle careful trailing will tell the story of 
your hard luck—but you are the gainer 
by a bit of experience. You are learn- 
ing the value of trifles. 
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Search the libraries of the world and 
see if you can learn that pitch pine sticks 
will not make a suitable fire for broiling 
meat. That is one of the things all.peo- 
ple are supposed to know “ of theirselves.” 
Hunters generally learn it by practical 
observation upon their first hunt in a pine 
region. Another fact easily acquired is 
that very small fires are best suited for 
cooking purposes. Big log heaps are 
pleasant companions of a cold night when 
the supper is over and the pipes are filled ; 
but the wise camp cook never attempts 
placing coffee-pot or frying-pan in the 
midst of a conflagration like that of a 
burning tenement building. Instead, he 
spares his fingers and eyebrows the risk 
of disaster by raking a few embers out 
beyond the danger line and placing the 
coffee-pot thereon. “A burned child fears 
the fire.’ Another victory for ‘ kinder- 
garten methods.” 

It takes a long time to learn all the 
secrets of the woods. No man has yet 
lived long enough for that. Even to the 
most experienced of woodsmen each day 
brings it revelations. Hundreds of us, 
even in the more thickly-settled farm re- 
gions, have noticed the woodpecker’s ha- 
tred of the squirrel; yet we may never 
have guessed at its cause until the infor- 
mation was gleaned from the pages of 
Sports AFIELD. There are other prob- 
lems, quite as simple, puzzled over by 
grizzled woodsmen to this day, which 
sooner or later will be solved, but not by 
chance. The habit of close observation 
is a great riddle solver; furthermore, he 
who spends much time in the woods has 
opportunities for meditating upon what 
he sees, and for forming conclusions. 

“My son,” said a New England mother, 
whose petted firstborn was preparing to 
start on the long overland trip to Califor- 
nia’s newly discovered gold fields, “be 
sure to take care of yourself; and, what- 
ever you do, never sleep between damp 
sheets.” Good advice for an adventurous 
’49er, for it could be easily followed. Still, 
more valuable advice might have been 
given instead. The Medicine Man feels 
that his last words in council should carry 


information of value, but still he over- 
looks a thousand more important subjects 
and prates of “damp sheets” and kindred 
trifles. ; 

‘When the brave’s rifle is “loaded for 
bear,” and his moccasins are treading the 
uufamiliar trail leading into the wilderness, 
may he bear himself as a wise man rather 
than as a startled owl in the glare of mid- 
day. May he never spread his blanket 
on swampy ground or beneath the limbs 
of a decayed tree. May he learn to dis- 
tinguish between the tracks of the deer 
and hog—the dog and wolf—the black 
bear and the bare-foot plantation darkey. 
May his fishing tackle never be broken by 
turtles; his mink traps, carried away upon 
the hoofs of the settlers’ cows. May the 
wolves and panthers learn to tremble at 
his coming; the song birds, to twitter fear- 
lessly in the trees around his camp-fire. 
And may his love of forest life grow as 
his years increase, and the time never 
come when he shall vainly seek peace 
and happiness amid the surroundings that 
are Nature’s own. S. D. BARNEs. 

Balad Knob, Arkansaw. 





A’COON HUNT. 





During the fall of 1885 I was staying 
with my grandparents in the town of 
B , Simcoe County, Ontario, and was 
attending the old East Ward school, 
where Billie Somers and Ed Lewis were. 
school mates of mine. After school one 
Friday, late in October, Billie, Ed and I 
planned to go and cut some “shinny” 
clubs the next morning. Starting out 
Saturday at about seven o’clock, carrying 
hatchets and accompanied by Lewis’ old 
black-and-tan hound Joe, we went to 
Johnson’s Woods about a mile north of 
town. We were hard at work, digging 
amoug the leaves to find a sapling with 
a good hook to its root, when old Joe 
bellowed on a trail—of a rabbit,as we 
thought. We let him go and kept on 
until we heard him tree about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

“Got ’im in a log,” said Ed, and grab- 
bing his mittens and hatchet, he “lit out” 
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in the direction of Joe—Billie and I fol- 
lowing. The dog had treed, sure enough, 
and it was not a fallen tree either, but a 
big old elm too big to climb. I proposed 
to cut a young ironwood standing near 
and steer its fall so as to make a ladder 
of it to the crotch of the elm. This 
we successfully accomplished and Billie 
started up to oust the ’coon—for we had 
long ago come to the conclusion that it 
was a’coon, sure. Anda ’coon it was; a 
real old residenter,too! He had evidently 
just turned in and was averse to being 
disturbed (as was evidenced by the fuss 
which he raised when Billie shoved his 
shinny-stick down on him). He came out 
with a rush that sent him away out into 
space, and lit ker—plunk! upon my coat, 
which I had pulled off prior to cutting 
the tree. He rolled over and was up and 
running before we awoke to action. Old 
Joe caught him in about three jumps, but 
would not close with him; and Mr. ’Coon 
would stop and snap and then run again. 
Joe could just stop him and that was all. 
I swung at his head with my shinny in a 
way that would have split the best shinny- 
block in existence, but only succeeded in 
letting the stick slip and so threw it away. 
Billie was now down out of the tree and 
coming with a hatchet. But the ‘coon 
now saw fit to do some more climbing. 


He would get up about three or four feet, © 


when Joe would take a rear hold and 
fetch him down. Billie made a swing at 
him with a stick but only hit me on the 
fingers instead (nearly breaking one of 
them). By this time old Joe was mad 
and had evidently decided to rush things; 
for, with his back all a-bristle, he charged 
and succeeded in getting Mr. ’Coon foul; 
and he never let go until it was all over 
with. 

Ed grabbed the quarry by the hind- 
leg and held him up. “Gee, he’s heavy !” 
said he. “Talk about your ring-tail 


snorters, he must be bout twenty years 
old.” 

We talked so much and were so ex- 
cited that I forgot my mittens and was 
sent all the way back for them when I got 
home just at dinner time. 


After dinner 
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Ed’s father skinned the ’coon for us and 


we sold the hide for $1.25. With this 
money and what we were able to add 
to it, we bought ourselves each a new 
pair of clamp skates. Our other skates 
were of the old style, wooden-top kind, 
and we thought them N.G. I have later 
gone back to the old style, though a trifle 
longer in the blade— But ¢hat is an- 
other story. Harry CAVE. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A BRAZILIAN anaconda, twenty-eight 
feet long, recently made its escape from 
a box in a Philadelphia museum. The 
watchman on duty foolishly attempted to 
compel its return to confinement and was 
attacked and crushed into unconscious- 
ness. The snake then turned its attention 
to a $10,000 trick pony (which, with rare 
intelligence, had brought teeth and hoofs 
to the watchman’s assistance) —encircling 
the brave little animal in its monster coils 
and literally squeezing the life from its 
body. The anaconda was finally secured 
by lassoing and with great difficulty re- 
turned to its cage. 

ee 


How long does fright last in a wild 
creature? The close observer will be 
surprised at its brief duration. They are 
not subject to “nerves” like human be- 
ings. A partridge after running (or rather 
flying) the gauntlet of half-a-dozen guns 
—if we may be allowed a mixed meta- 
phor—drops on the other side of a hedge 
and begins calmly to peck as if nothing 
had happened. You would think a rab- 
bit after hearing a charge of shot whist- 
ling about its haunches and just managing 
to escape from a yelping spaniel would 
keep indoors for a week, but out it pops 
quite merrily as soon as the coast is clear. 
A fox pursued by hounds has been known 
to halt and kill a fowl in its flight, though 
we may assume that his enemies were 
not close to Reynard at the time. 

A FRIEND writes us that the mocking- 
bird is the only member of the thrush 
family that sings while flying. 














The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is theonly one that regards 


the human being.as his _p 
ural desire to be useful to him. 
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him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





THE INFREQUENCY OF RABIES. 





All works upon the general diseases 
of the dog devote a large amount of 
space to rabies. For the greater part, 
until quite recently, such space has been 
filled with the hallucinations and guess- 
work of writers of the past centuries. 
This long-continued repetition of erro- 
neous statements and illogical deductions 
is probably owing to one or both of two 
causes: either the writers did not possess 
the necessary courage to break away 
from the old traditions, or they had not 
sufficient experience with the disease and 
the consequent knowledge to enable them 
to pursue an independent course. 

In this country, says S. T. Hammond 
in his recent invaluable work on the care 
of dogs, “Nursing vs. Dosing,” the dis- 
ease is in my opinion extremely rare, 
even when we add to the list many so- 
called cases in which, to say the least, 
the proof of its existence is very doubtful. 
That there is, however, an occasional 
case, I am not disposed to deny; but that 
it has ever been prevalent here to any 
great extent I do not believe. Within 
the past thirty years I have conversed 
upon this subject with scores of our best- 
known physicians and surgeons, and so 
far I have been unable to find a single 


one who had ever seen a case of rabies 
or hydrophobia. So-called cases were, 
however, frequently met with, but in no 
one of them would the attending physi- 
cian say that reasonable doubts did not 
exlst as to its being a genuine case. In- 
deed, I have heard some of our best- 
known physicians testify under oath that 
their only knowledge of the disease was 
gained from their books, while some of 
them went further and solemnly declared 
that they did not believe that there was 
such a disease. I have been called upon 
many times in cases that were pronounced 
to be rabies by the owner, but in every 
instance I have been able to conclusively 
show that the disease was not present, 
and up to this time I have never seen a 
genuine case. So very rare is this dread 
disease that I never expect to witness its 
horrors. 
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In the death of Mr. Truman’s Patti 
Croxteth T. the Pacific Slope loses one 
of its most famous prize-winners. Patti 
was a daughter of old Champion Crox- 
teth and many of the most noted pointers 
of that region trace her in their line. We 
learn that Mr. Truman repeatedly refused 
liberal offers for her from prominent 
Eastern kennels. 





SEND Sports Afield your dog photos. 
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Did you ever go fox-hunting? I am 
not questioning the degenerate who car- 
ries a tame fox in a bag to a piece of 
country that affords no cover, and, loos- 
ing the poor animal (who, by the way, has 
never run a rod in his life) chases him 
with a pack of a hundred hounds and 
half as many horses, and finally kills him 
in some farmer’s barnyard where he has 
taken refuge. No. I am talking to the 
man who takes delight in giving the fox 
a chance; who is willing to chase a wild 
fox, and /ose him, finding greater sport in 
so doing than in the slaughter of a semi- 
domesticated animal. 

While on a visit to my old home in 
Missisquoi County, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, last month, my brother Charles 
Fairfield and cousin Edward Adams gave 
me a day’s sport I shall not soon forget. 
We had had a little rain during the night 
and the morning sky was overcast. “Just 
the morning for a fox,” was the way the 
boys put it, as they routed me out of bed. 
After a hasty breakfast a drive of three 
miles brought us to some patches of wood 
affording fine cover. The hounds—we 
had three—pulled at their leashes, giving 
vent the while to prolonged “oos” and 
“ows” that indicated their eagerness for 
the chase. When we had approached 
within a short distance of the wood they 
were released. “Take your positions,” 
was the word. ‘If there is a fox in that 
cover they will have him up in a few 
minutes.”” Sure enough, even as the 
words were spoken, we heard the deep 
bass of Hunter and the silvery treble of 
Jess. I ran, at the bidding of the boys, 
until we came to a clearing separating 
two patches of forest and crossed by a 
fence. I took a central position at the 
fence, near the timber and opposite the 
point where the dogs were working; the 
others going, one above and the other 
below this point. 

We had not long to wait. Soon there 
was a rustle in the brush and a big dog 
fox broke cover directly opposite me, but 
too far away for a shot. His evident in- 
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tention was to visit my neighborhood, 
but he changed his mind anc swung back 
into the wood he had left. The dogs 
were in full chase and we knew that he 
must soon cross the line covered by our 
guns. For ten minutes the sly fellow 
tried to mislead the hounds by circling 
and running his old track; then he broke 
again into the clearing and crossed oppo- 
site Ed’s ambush. A puff of smoke, the 
sharp crack of the left barrel followed by 
another from the right, and the fox’s 
dreams of Thanksgiving turkeys were at 
anend. Inthe chase poor Hunter had 
come in contact with a barbed wire fence 
and the result was a bad looking cut in 
the delicate skin of his aristocratic ear. 
This did not prevent him from being first 
at the death, but the white of his breast 
and shoulders was changed to crimson. 
We staunched the flow of blood and he, 
appreciating our attentions, broke into 
the wood, as keen as before. 

Not being able to start another fox 
from this cover, we decided to drive to 
a wood three miles away. Arriving, we 
tied our horse in the shade of a huge 
maple, whose leaves were taking on the 
beautiful hues which appeal to the heart 
of every Canadian. The dogs being 
loosed, we again took positions which 
appeared to possess advantages. Mine 
was by the side of a ditch which led 
through a piece of heavy tamarack tim- 
ber. The ditch was dry, and I was ad- 
vised by the boys that it was a favorite 
run for Reynard. I had just begun to 
speculate upon whether I could hit a fox 
coming up that ditch bottom, when I 
heard a bay from one of the hounds. A 
wait of half a minute, and then another. 
“They are working a cold track,” said 
the boys. The barks became more fre- 
quent. First it was one dog, then another. 
Five minutes of this “and then the del- 
uge.” The track was hot enough now, 
for a certainty. I had never heard so 
much tongue from three dogs. Music? 
Well, there are people who want to listen 
to babbling brooks and others who love 
the roar of the ocean, but give me three 
well-bred hounds, a glorious morning and 
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a wily old fox, and I will let you hear 
music that would make Orpheus to listen. 
Round and round they go. That time 
they circled pretty wide! Wonder why 
Ed didn’t get a shot? No fault of his, I 
am sure. The fox circles westward but 
keeps well out of range of Charlie’s bar- 
rels, and now he swings into his original 
cover. I wonder if I will get a shot? 
If I do,can I hit that red streak? No 
time for speculating, now. The voices 
of the hounds had grown fainter and 
fainter until they were almost lost; but 
again they are getting louder. Yes, 
and they are 


The dogs start straight to the point where 
they jumped the last fox and soon they 
have another in the air. He gives usa 
longer chase than we bargained for, and 
seems bound to cross just beyond ovr 
range of vision. But eventually he breaks 
into the patch where I am posted. My 
gun cracks again, and I note that the fox 
is lying motionless. The dogs wheel 
into the timber to the right as soon as 
they make sure of the death of their vic- 
tim, and twenty minutes later they are 
giving tongue, away to the south. We 
wait half an hour for their return, but 
this fox evi- 





coming down 
the centre of 
the wood! I 
watch that 
ditch. 

What's that? 
A fox, by Jove! 
And he is fol- 
lowed so close- 
ly by all the 
hounds that 
he is not par- 
ticular about 
the style of his 
gait. How he 
flies!' I wish 
his path were 
not so smooth 
—he couldn't 
run so con- 
foundedly fast. 
He is justa 
nice distance 
away fora 
shot when he apparently scents me and, 
with a mighty bound, leaves the ditch 
and turns into the timber. I throw up 
my Winchester, pull the trigger and— 
Miss him? Oh,no. There he lies, dead 
as a nail, and Jess looks up into my face 
and says ‘‘oo—oo”—which in dog lan- 
guage means “That was a good shot.” 
Whew! I wonder what makes me so 
warm? Why, I am actually perspiring. 
My wife was afraid I’d take cold this 
morning—/ake cold hunting foxes! 

A little rest and again we are at it. 





FOUR OF A KIND. 
Amateur photo by W. E. Farrrietp, M. D. 
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dently has no 
intention of 
coming back 
to a point 
where he has 
heard so many 
shots. Charlie 
moves across 
in the direction 
the dogs have 
taken, and Ed 
and myself de- 
cide to remain 
where we are. 
A half-hour 
passes and 
then a shot. 
Half a minute 
later, another, 
and then the 
dogs stop giv- 
ing tongue. 
We walk to- 
wards the edge 
of the wood and soon meet Charlie carry- 
ing a fine fox—the dogs walking admir- 
ingly by his side. We have had a shot 
all around; the dogs are a little tired, so 
we decide to go home. If only the sun 
would come out so that I might take a 
snap shot with my Kodak. 

Everything seems to come our way to- 
day. There is a blue break in the clouds 
that looks as though it would cross the 
sun. I put the boys and dogs in position 
with our foxes in the foreground and, as 
the sunshine bursts forth, I press the 
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ST. CLOUD DAN. 


button. Then I exchange places with 
Charlie and he repeats the operation. 
The pictures develop fairly well and make 
a nice souvenir of a happy day. 

When I was a boy at school, an old 
hunter, whose veracity I then never ques- 
tioned, often regaled me with a yarn about 
a fox he chased when he wasa boy. He 
would solemnly affirm that that particular 
fox was “As big as any two-year-old 
heifer and had a mane on him like a 
buffalo.” As I grew older doubts arose 
in my mind regarding the absolute truth 
of the statement, but I can now see that 
he did not exaggerate. They all look 
that way when seen ahead of the hounds 
on a glorious September morning. 

W. E. FatrFicEcp, M. D. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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SOME KENNEL BEAUTIES. 





The Northwestern States are fast 
becoming famous for the num- 
ber of really fine dogs owned 
by sportsmen throughout their 
limits, and in no section is this 
abundance more noticeable than 
in the cities of Minnesota, and 
particularly St. Cloud. A cen-’ 
sus showing not only the number 
but the breeding of those of 
goodly pedigree belonging to 
this beautiful city alone would 
prove a revelation to our readers 
in general. As a notable ex- 
ample St. Cloud Dan, the prop- 
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erty of Thomas P. Flynn, 
has been selected as the 
subject of illustration in 
this issue. He is a mag- 
nificent animal, perfect in 
form and bearing as our 
photograph attests. The 
companion engraving 
shows an interesting family 
of future prize winners, also 
owned by Mr. Flynn. They 
are by St. Cloud Dan; their 
dam being Mr. Flynn’s 
Lufra’s Bess. 

Our Mr. Spear, in his 
sporting pilgrimages hither 
and yon, says that the interest taken in 
the sporting breeds was never greater 
than at present—a sure indication of 
awakening prosperity. 





AT a recent meeting of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club it was decided that the 
next trials should be run on February 8. 
The club’s grounds comprise 10,000 
acres, well stocked with birds, located 
near Madison, Alabama. The trials will 
be open to dogs owned by amateurs re- 
siding in Alabama; entries in the derby 
stake to be handled by owners or other 
amateurs, and contestants for the club 
cup to be dogs that have not yet won a 
first place at any recognized field trials. 
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B. B. Newton of Pueblo, Colorado, 
reports the arrival of eleven thoroughbred 
Irish reds. It is worthy of remark that 


a male registry blank will have to be taken 
out for every one of them. 





FUTURE PRIZE WINNERS. 
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HUNTING “SMALL DEER” 





Many of our readers, whose idea of sport includes 
the pursuit of large and dangerous game only, 
would be thoroughly surprised at the amount of 
solid enjoyment derivable from a day afield with 
a pack of well-trained beagles. They are won- 
derful animals, those miniature foxhounds, and 
have aptly been termed ‘‘ compact parcels of merit, 
muscle and music.’’ Tireless and keen of scent, 
possessed of the hunting instinct to an unsurpassed 
degree, and neither too ambitious nor too timid to 
pursue four-footed game of any description, large 
or small, the beagle is pre-eminently the hurting 
dog of the future. His usefulness will continue 
after our present big-game ranges have succumbed 
to the advancing 


Our photograph shows A. E. Perry, proprietor 
of the Oakland Beagle Kennels, Pontiac, Mich., 
D. E. Perry, his son, and Topsy, Trilby, Trailer 
and Pontiac, four of their best hounds. The sur- 
roundings are typical, since the beagle is never at 
fault when called upon to roust game from its 
unsuspected covert upon the snow clad fields. 

, ee Se 

THAT bench shows are not necessarily losing 
ventures for their promoters has been conclusively 
shown by the experience of the Butterfly Bench 
Show Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
has cleared about $1,500 with its two shows already 
held and is now completing arrangements for that 
of the present year. The show will be held on 
January 11 to14 





march of Civili- 
zation, and our 
highly-prized 
sporting dogs of 
other breeds 
have been rele- 
gated to an end- 
less season of 
ignominous idle- 
ness. It is idle 
todeny thateven 
our quail, unless 
protected to an 
extent approxi- 
mating a total 
immunity from 
pursuit, will 
become extinct 
and, with their 
disappearance, 
our setters be- 
come valueless ; 
but, until every 
foot of American 
soil has been di- 
vested of its 
tangled growth of bush and briar, poor Bunny will 
find shelter for his form and the indefatigable 
beagle will rant and bellow on his trail. 

It is a significant fact that the last few years have 
witnessed an upspringing of interest in the beagle 
throughout the entire country, but more particu- 
larly in the North and Northeast, where the con- 
ditions for general hunting are annually becoming 
less favorable. Beagle clubs have been formed 
and field trials are held each year, generally with 
the various stakes well filled and throngs of inter- 
ested spectators in attendance to watch their out- 
come. Numbers of experienced kennelmen are 
turning their attention to the improvement of the 
breed and the majority of them are finding the 
business a profitable one. 











inclusive and 
will eclipse 
those previously 
held in the num- 
ber and quality 
of entries. The 
‘*But terfiies,”’ 
as the name 
suggests, is an 
organization 
composed ex- 
clusively of 
ladies, but they 
have displayed 
rare business 
ability and push 
in the prosecu- 
tion of their 
somewhat diffi- 
cult enterprise. 
As a matter of 
fact their suc- 
cess is attribu- 








READY FOR THE START. 
Photo by Geo. C. Bascock, Pontiac, Mich. 


table in a meas- 
ure to the wis- 
dom of their 
‘*professional adviser,’? Dudley E. Waters, and 
his extensive experience as an exhibiter and ken- 
nel owner. ‘The earnings of the association are 
devoted to charitable purposes, and it is hoped 
that the receipts of the coming show will prove 
ample to support its free beds in two hospitals and 
establish one in a children’s hospital. 
A Great Tent House. 


Ir comfort be desired upon a camping trip, the prime 
requisite is a rain-proof shelter, and for this purpose a 
really good bit of canvas is fully the equal of other and 
more substantial roofing material. The tents manufact 
ured and sold by Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. of Nos. 202 to 
208 South Water Street, Chicago, are of the best quality 
of goods and are well and substantially made. This firm 
has made a specialty since 1840 of camping and yachting 
requisites, and its reputation for handling “the best 
goods at lowest prices’ is established beyond questi on 
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AN OLD AIR WITH NEW WORDS. 





On flesh and blood steeds that much forage required, 
When the short hours allotted to sleep had been counted, 
This call roused the trooper, no matter how tired: 

‘*Oh, go to the stable as quick as you’re able, 


| In the brave days of old, when our warriors were mounted , 
’ 





i And give to your horses some water and hay ; 

Mu For, if you don’t do it, the Major shall know it, 
And then the devil will be to pay!”’ 

I, But the wars of the future—all prophets inform us— 

il Will be fought upon chargers of rubber and steel; 


And we’ll kick off the blankets that shelter and warm us 
Each morn at the sound of this musical peal: 


a 





‘*Inflate your pneumatics, you hump-backed lunatics ! 
Rub up your enamel and make your spokes tight ! 
And see to your saddles, chains, sprockets and pedals, 
Or the Major will kick you clean out of sight!” 


Oquawkaw, Illinois. 


BONE SHAKER. 





ARTISTIC WHEELS FOR ’98. 


There are abundant indications that the average 
bicycle model of 1898 will be a much more ornate 
affair than that of 1897 or its fellows of previous 
years. The tendency toward a wide adoption of 
decorative effects in nickelling and gilt striping is 
marked. It was only a couple of years ago that it 
began to be possible to obtain cycles with frames 
enamelled in any color other than black, and then 
it was by paying extra. Next year there will be 
hardly a manufacturer who will not offer on option, 
and, without additional charge, frames enamelled 
in several colors. Two years ago a wheel having 


' fancy gilt stripings on it was prejudged as a cheap 


product, in which gaudiness was substituted for 
intrinsic worth. Now, however, some of the fore- 
most, best-known, and most reliable makers are 


adding the touches of the artist to the craft of the 
artisan in their finished product. Not only will 
frames be finished in various colored enamels, says 
the New York Sun, but all the accessories of cycles 
will be much more elaborate and better calculated 
to appeal to the zesthetic sense. Saddles will have 
fancy markings on the leather, handle bars will be 
chased, grips will have engraved silver tips, name- 
plates will be made of sterling silver, rims, bells, 
gear-cases, and perhaps even lamps, will be enam- 
elled to match the color of the frame. Tool bags 
will be of more expensive and convenient construc- 
tion. There will probably be decorative marks 
of distinction in every make of wheel that will 
more than compensate for the lack of mechanical 
individuality caused by the much harped upon 
‘* fixity of pattern.”’ 
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TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 


John W. Tyler, a jeweller of East Monroe street, 
Chicago, claims to have been the first bicycle rider 
in America. 





Nicaragua has prohibited the exportation of 
rubber for the succeeding ten years. It is thought 
that a tire famine may follow, to the great detri- 
ment of the cycle manufacturing business. 





A Boston repairman has invented a steering 
wheel for bicycles, to take the place of the handle- 
bar. The invention is described as a 12-inch wheel, 
with a wooden rim and a pneumatic plush-covered 
tire ; the spokes passing through a piece of tubing, 
which serves as a hub and also takes the place of 
the handle-bar stem. 





The value of the records made at the New York 
six-day race has been considerably reduced through 
the discovery that the track was short 277.26 feet 
to the mile. Miller’s corrected distance is there- 
fore 1,983 miles, 885 yards—some ninety miles 
short of the distance originally claimed, but still 
far ahead of the old record. 





At Madison Square Garden, New York, on the 
night of November 25, a 25-mile match race be- 
tween Michael and Starbuck was won by the 
former in 50 minutes, 29 1-5 seconds. At the fin- 
ish he was leading Starbuck by more than three 
miles. The match race and the minor events pre- 
ceding it were witnessed by more than 10,000 
people. 





At the close of the past racing season only five 
of the circuit-chasers stood credited with cash 
winnings aggregating $1,000 each. The lucky 
men and their winnings are as follows: Bald, 
$3,212; Gardiner, $1,455; Cooper, $1,477; Nat 
Butler, $1,210; McFarland,$1,083. Bald heads the 
percentage table, with Stevens, Cooper, Loughead 
and Gardiner following in the order given. 





After eight years of efficient management of 
the bicycle department of the John P. Lovell Arms 
Company, our genial friend D. R. Harvey has 
severed his connection with that firm to accept a 
position as general manager of the Iver Johnson 
Sporting Goods Company’s new store, which will 
be opened at No. 408 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., after January 1, 1898. The establishment 
will carry a complete line of fire-arms and general 
sporting goods—including, of course, the ever-relia- 
ble ‘‘ Iver Johnson’’ and ‘‘ Fitchburg”’’ cycles, We 
bespeak for Mr. Harvey in his new work all man- 
ner of success and prosperity 


A year ago Jacquelin, the French rider, was 
forced to leave the track in order to perform mili- 
tary duty for one year, as is required of all French 
citizens of a certain age. Upon his return from 
the regiment he at once resumed racing, without 
wasting time in preliminary training, and has 
again secured his former supremacy by defeating 
Morin who has been easily holding the champion- 
ship during the past twelve months. 





The New York World tells of a mouse which 
ventured upon the front tire of a suspended bicy- 
cle and spent an entire night trying to keep on 
top of the rapidly revolving wheel. Next morn- 
ing he was found still sprinting for position, with 
the cyclometer registering ninety-eight miles to 
his credit. Pretty good for an Eastern record, 


“but a Chicago mouse would have scored a century 


or perished in the attempt. 





A Sandusky, Ohio, woman has requested a prom- 
inent manufacturing firm to design a stationary 
training bicycle with a universal attachment to 
actuate sewing and washing machines and impart 
the proper motion to a cradle. Minor details of 
construction are left to the designer, but she stipu- 
lates for a neutral-tint enamel to harmonize with 
the kitchen wall paper, and for a favorite extra- 
soft pneumatic saddle. 





a 

THE passenger department of the Southern 
Railway Company has lately issued for general 
distribution a well-written and beautifully illus- 
trated booklet descriptive of the hunting and fish- 
ing resorts along its line. The Carolinas, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi are States ‘‘ known of all sportsmen.”’ 
In the pamphlet before us the sport to be found in 
each is thoroughly described and the best localities 
pointed out. Whether the object of his pursuit 
be bear or quail, trout or tarpon, the sportsman 
taking his annual or semi-annual outing in the 
country tributary to the Southern Railway can 
confidently anticipate a pleasant and successfal 
trip. A copy of the book can be had by addressing 
—with mention of Sports AFIELD—W. H. Tay- 
loe, A. G. P. A., Southern Railway, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


_— 
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From the Rector of Christ Church. 

DEAR Mr. KinG: It gives me pleasure to re- 
mit amount due on my subscription to your val- 
uable magazine and to compliment you on its 
constantly increasing attractiveness, both in mat- 
ter and make-up. It stands pre-eminent as a 
clean and manly exponent of out-of-door sports. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Rev.) ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS. 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
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NORTHWESTERN SPORT AND SPORTSMEN.* 


A Sports Afield Man’s Impressions while Touring Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota. 


SEVENTEENTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

‘Here doggie, doggie !’’ 

The childish voice was very coaxing and I turned 
to see what sort of a canine pet had attracted the 
little fellow’s attention; for ‘“‘little fellow’’ the 
voice had authoritatively proclaimed him. 

There, on one side of Missoula’s main street, 
bathed in the warm yellow sunlight of the Sabbath 
morning, stood the little man who may one day be 
President of these United States. In his little, 
outstretched hand was a bit of cracker, yet amply 
big enough, in his opinion, to coax the dog across 
the way to come and have his tail pulled. But 
Doggie was too cute; cracker with infant sauce 
did not appeal to him in the least. After a mo- 
ment’s deliberation he turned and trotted off 
across the bridge with the nonchalant air and 
rhythmical grace peculiar to a finely-bred Llew- 
ellin. 

MISSOULA MEMORIES. 

He was only one of the many fine dogs to which 
various ‘‘warm members’’ of this bustling Mon- 
tana town pay homage. Here, more than in any 
town I had entered since leaving the Pacific Coast, 
good dogs abounded. And good masters, too. To 
count the fellows to whose ears the whirling of a 
reel is music and the stand of a thoroughbred dog 
the finest picture on earth, would, right here in 
Missoula, take every finger on at least twelve 
hands. 

There’s W. E. Graham and Van Wart and Wood 
and J. P. Menard. The only reason they don’t 
hunt and fish all the time is, because the jobs they 
hold won’t permit of it. Then there are Messrs. 
L. Stewart, J. M. Evans and a host of others and 
each and every one has a pointer or a setter or a 
shot-gun that is the best in the State—or perhaps 
it’s a spaniel or a rifle. But, whatever it is, they 
are ready for any kind of a bout at arms to prove 
their claim. And when it comes to a battle royal 
at the traps or a day afield the Missoulians are 
about as apt to take a good share of the points as 
a fat man is to drop on the upper side of the base- 
ment ceiling when he sits where a chair was but 
isn’t. 

The two days spent in this thriving city were 
very happily and pleasantly consumed—thanks to 
the hospitality of the afore-mentioned gentlemen. 

From Missoula to Helena, the Capital, is but a 
short transition, and from there to thriving, hum- 
ming Butte—redolent of the smoke that drifts 
hither and thither with the wind that blows over 





the smelters—is a short flight indeed} but for 
every mile of rail over which the Northern Pacific 
hauls one, for every rocky cut and boulder-strewn 
baby cafion, there are ten sportsmen resident in 
either place. 

They were having a regular house cleaning at 
Butte. The streets were torn open, sewers ex- 
posed, gas pipes uncovered and here and there 
newly-paved spots gave up a pungent smell of tar 
or warm asphalt. 

The city is growing rapidly and is a typical 
mining town in its push, go and business hustle. 
Naturally, it has its wild side, too, and one is fre- 
quently reminded of Cy Warman’s apt versicle: 


“Tt’s day all day in the day time— 
And there is no night in Crede.”’ 


GRIEFS AND JOYS OF CANVASSING. 


One of the great inconveniences of travel is the 
inability to do it all by daylight. When one 
passes quickly over the continent the annoyance 
of this is small—just a loss of scenery and a certain 
restlessness that always comes with a long trip by 
train. But when one drifts along the line the 
fullness of woe is his. There are certain sections 
where you take all trains by daylight and other 
sections where you take them by gas light, lamp 
light or no light at all, as the case may be. Just 
about then you get into bed for a few hours one 
night and don’t get there at all the next night; 
and the third night finds you so wall-eyed and 
‘pied’? generally that you could fall asleep in the 
embrace of a grizzly or in the same acre lot with 
a band of elk and a dozen moose. 

That was just the way the S. A. man felt, when 
they put him off the train at Bozeman, Montana. 
I hadn’t touched a bed for two nights running. 
The town was a mile from the railroad and there 
wasn’t a bus in sight. Going into the depot I 
threw my grip under the bench, stretched myself 
above it and dozed for an hour. I woke up sort 
of refreshed and more than half frozen and wan- 
dered up town and chucked a bit of truck into my 
hungry vitals—thereby doing the inner man a 
good turn that put him in a very pleasant humor. 

Should any of the readers of our Gentleman’s 
Magazine wander out towards Butte, they would 
do well to drop off for a day with the Bozeman 
boys. I’m dead-sure that if you should hunt out 
R. E. Winter or G. L. Smith or Messrs. Latta, 
Hood, Pease, Hammond, Walsh, Neves or drop 
into the Montana Armory, you could find a con- 
genial companion and a good dog for a day among 


* This entertaining series (begun by Mr. Spearin our issue of August, 1896) was originally entitled “Counting 
Poles and Ties.” The experience of men and affairs accruing to our young friend on his intrepid canvass has so 
broadened his horizon as to make the old title seem an almost ignoble one. Hence the change.—C. K., 
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the grouse. I know you could if you just let them 
see the blue of SporTS AFIELD showing out of 
your pocket. 

Not far east of busy Bozeman lies Livingston, 
equally as prosperous. I arrived there late in the 
evening, but not so late that all the knights errant 
had gone to bed. Sticking a few copies of S. A. 
into my pocket, I started out to make converts. 
One of the first was E. F. Confar, the jeweller—a 
man thrice blesséd in being not only the father 
of the sweetest two-year-old along the line, but 
also the owner of as intelligent a water spaniel as 
ever retrieved a greenhead. Among the many 
things our four-footed friend does—but what’s 
the use of telling about them? Seeing is believ- 
ing and also half the fan. Should any of you ever 
visit Livings- 
ton, just drop 
into the store 
and ask Mr. 
Confar to 
put ‘‘Mack”’ 
through the 
programme 
for you. Mack 
is a most 
beautiful re- 
triever and 
makes a very 
fair nurse, as 
you may see 
by the pic- 
ture [provid- 
ing you putit — 
in, Mr. King. 
The one with 
the baby and 





and then clambered up the grassy rise, not over 
ten yards wide, that lies between the Stillwater 
and an old abandoned half-cut canal or irrigating 
ditch. The Judge was moving very cautiously, 


. lest he alarm the wary hoppers, and it was due to 


this fact that—all unexpectedly—he came high 
enough to look over into the ditch and down onto 
a very contented grouse! The Judge didn’t have 
any gun, but he did have his mother’s wit along. 
The last hopper was still on the hook and this the 
excited dispenser of free board and lodging in the 
Tenements of Justice swung gently down before 
the grouse. There was a hop, a flutter and—the 
Judge bagged Mr. Grouse! There was a whole 


covey in the ditch and the Judge determined to 
make another cast. 


He did, and yet another, be- 
fore the birds 
took flight. 
Then he went 
back to his 
companions 
with two 
birds in creel 
and one still 
on the hook. 
Of course 
they were as 
astonished as 
he was happy. 
Judge Henry 
is anxious to 
know if he is 
the only man 
who ever 
went fishing 
for grouse? 
If there are 


dog, I mean]. others it 

One of the “TWO SPORTS.” would please 
queer things Compliments of E. F. Conrar, Livingston, Montana: the Judge to 
about Mack hear to that 


is that he won’t work for anybody unless Mr. Con- 
far is along—not even for George Ennis or Taxi- 
dermist Tolhurst (than whom there is no better) 
or G. H. Wright, A. R. Coopman, J. Wells, G. 
Potter, T. Smith, J. Baily or Judge Henry. 

And that reminds me. Judge Henry has had 
his picture in the papers—and is therefore famous 
—and this is the reason why : 

THE JUDGE’S GROUSE FISHING ! 

One day, many, many moons ago, the Judge 
and two others of grave and benign demeanor 
went fishing out in the Stillwater Country. The 
Judge wandered up-stream alone and finally came 
out on the bank to replenish his stock of grass- 
hoppers. He stood at the water’s edge a moment, 
lost in deep, mysterious thought (so the boys say) 


effect. Should he learn that two, three or several 
share the honors with him, it is possible that he 
may take steps leading towards the formation of 
the “Scale and Feather Casting Club”’’ or the 
‘* Anglers of the Woods and Fields’’ or some such 
kindred organization. 

Below Livingston is Big Timber. Just before I 
left the former I dropped into F. B. Tolhurst’s 
shop to say Good-bye, and there on the floor lay a 
pair of as fine elk antlers as has ever fallen to the 
lot of that proud animal to sport. Mr. Tolhurst 
was preparing them for an Eastern gentleman who 
had bagged his quarry in the region to the north 
of Big Timber. I suppose E. M. Hall or A. E. 
Snook or Mr. Fox of that town told him where to 
look for big game ; or maybe it was Frank Webber 
of Big Elk, Meagher County. 
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IN PICTURESQUE BILLINGS. 

One of the busiest, brightest, sportiest little 
cities on the line of the Northern Pacific is Billings 
—a number of miles beyond, towards the Land of 
the Rising Sun. There are a number of well- 
known local sportsmen there— W. A. Wells, 
Charles Wheeler, Charles Spear, J. H. Cochran, 
Frank Roberts and others. 

Miles City comes next ; then Glendive—a place 
of some prominence as a railroad division point. 
Thereabouts the grouse have become uncommonly 
shy, owing to the frequency with which their 
friends and relatives have been brought to bag by 
Friends Jordan, Hurst, Treat, Anderson, Tinling, 
Beck, Otto, Moede, Cummins and their jolly 
brother sportsmen. 

All in a row come Dickinson, Mandan, Oakes, 
La Moure and Jamestown—commonly called Jim- 
town—all towns of Northern Dakota. 

At Mandan is the shop of J. D. Allen, taxider- 
mist. I saw there some of the best wall pieces of 
dead game that I have ever found. It is quite an 
interesting sight, the building up of an internal 
apparatus for bird or beast and Mr. Allen does it 
so naturally that you almost expect to hear his 
geese honk or see his deer walk up to the water 
tub and refresh themselves! Here also are 
Brothers Peterson, Killand, Powers, Barrows and 
a lot of others equally as "hard to forget when once 
you have enjoyed life with them. 


SOME OTHER WARM TOWNS. 


Jamestown is a very warm town indeed. Next 
to Fargo in size among the North Dakota cities, it 
is well located, well built and equally as well 
patronized by the lovers of the wilds of wood and 
water. 

Valley City lies mid-way between Jimtown and 
the city that sits by the Red River of the North 
and has lots of fun ‘‘joshing”’ her two fair sisters. 
I. E. Featherstone, Dr. Irgens, C. Hammer and 
the other residents of all outdoors, very frequently 
josh to such good purpose that the droppers-in 
look at their day’s result with a feeling akin to envy. 

Buffalo—where reside Casey, Halliday, More, 
Ruettell, Harnish, Dr. Morton and lots more who 
shoot nitro powder and things; Wheatland, and a 
number of small towns set in between Valley City 
and Fargo ; and it is possible to find good sport a 
short way out from any of them. 

Fargo is one vast nest of sportsmen—gentlemen 
all, every one of them. F. H. Tilden, E. A. Perry, 
Dr. J. W. Vidal, S. S. Lyon, C. E. Robbins, Dr. 
Campbell, C. E. Wheeler, Dr. J. D. Henning, Dr. 
G. A. Carpenter, Mr. Yerxa and Doctor Rose are 
among the best known for their skill with rod 
and gun. 


As to Beautiful Minnesota, with her lakes and 
streams ; her birds and fish and those who pursue 
them—let us leave that for another paper. 

Moorhead, Minnesota. N. N. SPEAR. 

To be continued. 
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AN ADMIRABLE PRODUCTION. 


The Du Pont calendar is a beauty in design and 
artistic finish. The colors are bright without be- 
ing glaring, and the eye can dwell upon it rest- 
fully and with ever-increasing admiration. No 
standard work on natural history can show a more 
accurate and life-like representation of feathered 
game than that of the brace of bright-eyed Canada 
geese in the foreground. The artist is evidently a 
sportsman with considerable experience in stalk- 
ing the watchful Branta Canadensis, and every gun- 
ner will experience a thrill of awakened memory 
as he notes the wary pose of those shapely heads. 
The upper portion of the large card is occupied by 
a typical field scene set in a medallion frame of or- 
namental design,showing a brace of English setters, 
two double guns and a bunch of birds and also two 
sportsmen—the last not visible to the eye, though 
we have excellent reasons for knowing that they 
are there. The calendar can be had upon applica- 
tion to Elliott S. Rice, General Agent, Cor. Wabash 
Ave. and Randolph St., Chicago, Itls., or (for the 
Southern field) R. S. Waddel, First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati,O. When you write for one, 
ask for the Smokeless Powder Calendar and you 
will get the right thing. j 


ee eee 
Holiday Rates. 1897-’98. 

All agents of the C., H. & D. Railway will sell tickets: 
for the holidays at one fare and a third for the round 
trip, to all points on the C., H. & D. and many connecting 
lines. Tickets may be sold December 24, 25 and 31, 1897, 
and January 1, 1898; good to return until January 4, 
1898 

‘i eee 

THE Illinois State Fish Commissioners have 

leased for a term of five years the Kerr Pond, at. 


Urbana, for the purpose of a State fish hatchery. 
EO ET ES 
#100 Reward $100 

The readers of this paper wili be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby des- 
troying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sold by Druggists 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 



































NORMAN N. SPEAR of Sports Afield. 


Photo by E. 8. Hitt, St. Cloud, Minn. 





‘*A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-ap chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.”— Richard II. 





Late one afternoon in June of 1896 Norman N. 
Spear wheeled away from the Sports Afield of- 
fices. He was headed west and kept on and on and 
on, canvassing town after town in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada until with- 
in the boundaries of California. After a six- 
months’ continuous touring—in which he made 
the magazine popular in every little hamlet in the 
Southern and Central part of that State—he headed 
northwards into Oregon, Washington and thence 
into the British North-west. During all this time 
every week he has sent us great long lists of new 
recruits as well as cementing old friendships yet 
more firmly. It can be readily imagined that such 
a trip had its full.share of hardships. Twenty- 





five years of age, raised on a Kansas farm and hav- 
ing worked his own way through school, he has 
(as some one once said of a distinguished Irish- 
American poet) ‘‘a sure foundation for his genius 
to go upon.’’ To send in, as he has done, a list 
of nearly four thousand new, cash-in-advance sub- 
scribers, is something any man may well be proud 
of. A marked characteristic of Spear is his great 
love of children. A sweeter-blooded, cleaner- 
thinking young man I have never met. When 
we say that he is typically a Sports Afield man 
we honor both him and the magazine. 

His accounts of his travels (as printed in each 
issue) are unique, original, sunshiny. Our best 
wishes accompany him on his present canvass of 
North Dakota and Manitoba—two mighty empires 
whose best people, being all sportsmen, are held in 
firm esteem by Sports AFIELD, C. K,. 
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WADS AND WADDING. 


Some years ago I became impressed with the 
idea that much money was being wasted in buying 
the expensive grades of wadding. Yet, so many 
experienced trap shots were using and advocating 
such wadding that it needed considerable nerve to 
break loose from tradition and start out on an ex- 
perimental risking of one’s money on cartridges 
wadded with the cheaper grades. Mr. B. W. 
Claridge, formerly of Baltimore, and now chief of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co.’s loading de- 
partment, first stimulated the writer to try these 
cheap wads, and to-day I ask nothing better for 
E. C. or Du Pont nitro—with both of which I have 
had considerable experience—than ordinary black 
edged wads. Hard wads, I believe, will develop 
the power of a nitro equally as well as the softer 
but more expensive wads, and, when one shoots 
several thousand cartridges per annum, wads count 
not a little in the expense account. 

Until recently I had no use for a machine loaded 
cartridge, but experience with some two thousand 
U. M. C. loaded nitros has again convinced me 
that we live and learn. Two and three-quarter 
drams of a standard nitro, 1 trap 12 gauge, one 
}-inch black-edge 11 gauge, one thin black 
edge 12 gauge, 14 ounce No. 7} chilled and a thin 
top-shot wad, compressed with considerable force, 
yet not enough to cake the powder so that it would 
not run out when the wads were removed : all this 
in a smokeless case, bought by the thousand at a 
less price than hand-loaded shells. Any one who 
knows the smokeless case must, I think, admit 
their superiority over the cheaper grades. Bear 
in mind, one can load their own cases for less, very 
much less, than you can buy the machine loaded 
cartridges— probably thirty cents a hundred 
cheaper. The U. M. C. nitro cases are fine. The 


writer has shot thousands of them, but I believe 
that 2} drams of a nitro will develop as much gas 


in a smokeless case as 3 drams will ina nitro. I 
have never seen this tested by instruments. My 
tests were conducted on squirrels in the tops of 
tall old trees, and the above squib-like load did 
the work clean and quickly. Why shoot any more 
powder than necessary ? 

I believe that the pressure by which wads are 
seated has much to do with penetration, or, what 
is the same thing, gas development ; and the func- 
tion of the wad and crimp is to keep the results of 
that pressure in bounds. Witness the difference 
easily seen in a crimped or uncrimped case. Nitro 
powder must be confined and the wads are simply 
part of the scheme of confinement. If firm enough 
to retain their shape, there is no reason why the 
good old black-edge is not as good as any. The 
trap wad, being free from grease, is necessary to 
use next the powder, grease being a deadly enemy 
of the modern nitro. A good firm crimp that will 
keep firm without effect from the elasticity of the 
paper is a sine qua non. I would rather have a 
good crimp and poor wads, than the best of wads 
and a poor crimp. SAMUEL J. Fort, M. D. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 


pach aties “EEE 
A Matchless Product. 

THE sterling merit of the ‘‘ Blue Ribon ” smoke- 
less powder manufactured by the Hazard Powder 
Company was strikingly exemplified at Louisville, 
Ky., on November 25, in the match for the Ken- 
tucky Futurity Cup. J. D. Gay of Pine Grove, 
for the second time winner of the trophy, shot 34 
drams ‘‘Blue Ribbon’’ in 3}-inch Winchester 
‘*Leader”’ factory-loaded shells, scoring 48 out 
of fifty pigeons at 30 yards’ rise. This was a 96 per 
cent. gait. The loss of two birds in the first ten 
necessitated the killing of the last forty straight, 
but this difficult task was accomplished in excel- 
lent style—showing that in trap shooting all things 
are possible to the right man under perfect con- 
ditions. 
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THAT THREE-BARREL GUN AGAIN. 





A. L. Smith’s experience with a three-barrel 
given in October SporRTS AFIELD is humorous, but 
not convincing. Speaking for myself alone I 
wish to say that, if I had been so easily discour- 
aged as Mr. Smith, I never would have fallen in 
love with a hammerless gun, much less a three- 
barrel. Many are the birds that went ‘‘scot free’’ 
because I failed to shove forward the safety. And 
where is the sportsman who has not suffered simi- 
larly ? It took considerable practice to get the 
knack of involuntarily using the safety. I wonder 
if Mr. Smith never had any trouble with it. When 
a man gets ‘‘rattled,” as he did, he ought not to 
find fault with his gun. I have known hunters 
to get so ‘‘rattled”’ that they failed to put powder 
in their muzzle loaders ; and so they had an awful 
time with shot and wads. But surely the hunter 
was at fault, not the gun. 

When I first began to use a three-barrel I made 
several blunders. I was not ‘‘rattled,” but just 
careless. Yet, after awhile, it became second na- 
ture to work the gun just as any other. What 
then? Why, I brought to bag with the rifle what 
could not be reached with the shot barrels; while 
every now and then I bowled over with the shot 
barrels game that I could not hit with the rifle. 
I recall to-day how I bagged three deer, one with 
each barrel, when, with a shot-gun alone, I would 
have bagged two, and, with a rifle alone, only one. 
Several times I got three turkeys, one with each 
barrel. . 

Having used all kinds of guns during the past 
thirty-five years, and having killed my share of 
game, to say the least, my opinion is fixed that, 
for shooting large game in timbered sections, a 
good three-barrel beats the world. My only ob- 
jection to the gun is that, in the hands of a good 
hunter, it is altogether too killing. While not so 
good a hunter as some men that I know, I would 
not hesitate to contest honors with any one of them, 
provided he be limited to a shot-gun or rifle, and 
I be allowed my Louis Jordan three-barrel ham- 
merless. Of course I mean in a timbered country. 

Mr. Smith’s experience shows that he is easily 


‘‘rattled,’’. easily discouraged and very careless. 


about his loads—qualities altogether out of place 
in a hunter. Gro. W. BAINES, 
Cleburne, Texas. 


In your October issue you publish a letter from 
A. L. Smith of Knoxville, Tenn., in regard to his 
experience with a three-barrel gun. My advice to 
Mr. Smith would be, that when the “‘ fool-killer” 
comes around he had better hide. Any one read- 
ng his letter can see he was rattled and not safe 


to be in the woods with. I am no three-barrel 
crank, simply because I can not afford to be. I 
know Billings has a good gun, and knows how to 
use it, and I am not at all afraid to hunt in the 
same woods with him. We are not living in a 
desert up here, but in as good a game country as 
there is for foxes, rabbits, squirrels and partridge. 
We can’t go ont and kill bear with bird shot, but 
we can get a pair of partridge or three or four 
squirrels in a half-day, which makes a mess for the 
family and all we want. And, furthermore, we 
take Sports AFIELD and have our own copies to 
refer to. POINTER. 
Smyrna, New York. 
ae 


LOCALITY AND CUSTOM DECIDE. 





In refutation of the hackneyed claim that Amer- 
ica is ages behind h’Old h’England in the popular 
idea of what constitutes true sportsmanship, I de- 
sire to call attention to the following query from 
‘*A Constant Reader,’’ copied from an English 
sportsmen’s journal : 

**¥ have a long barrel 4-bore muzzle-loader (1514 Ibs:), 
by Blanch, Gracechurch Street, in which I shoot 10 drams 
of Tower-Proof powder and 3 ounces of shot, and have 
frequently fired 12 drams in her, but I find the kick and 
smoke very objectionable. Do you think I could fire 8 or 
9 drams of Schultze (by measure) with safety to myself 
and the gun?”’ 

Now, I presume that almost any American edi- 
tor would advise Constant Reader to put a rubber 
butt pad on his cannon and try the effects of 15 
drams of Schultze and dynamite mixed; but in 
England they apparently look upon the use of big- 
bore guns as perfectly legitimate and commenda- 
ble. In shooting birds and ground game (only 
found in enclosed preserves) the smaller gauges 
are used. It costs money to keep an estate stocked 
with pheasants and rabbits and common economy 
forbids their extermination; but when it comes 
to bagging water-fowl, in which the gunners of all 
Western Europe have equal proprietary rights, the 
true Briton feels himself handicapped by his in- 
ability to withstand the recoil of 12 drams of 
powder in a 4-bore gun. He wants every duck 
that ventures within a league of English soil. By 
rights they belong to him and he wants ’em bad. 

With possibly a few exceptions the laws of our 
various States and Territories contain nothing pro- 
hibiting the use of any gun that can be shot from 
thes houlder; but popular sentiment among sports- 
men has drawn the line at the 10 guage, and beyond 
this very few (even among our most inveterate game 
hogs) care to go. I suppose American gunners can 
stand as much hard kicking as those of any other 
nationality—‘‘hearts of oak’’ are not always a 
guarantee of cast-iron shoulders—but we have some 
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slight consideration for the interests of coming gen- 
erations. If our 12-bores will stop a migrating 
mallard, all well and good ; if not, we unselfishly 
glory in having accelerated his passage towards 
the home of the Mexican cazador de aves or the 
ever-hungry Cree and Winnebago. The idea of 
Fair Play for one and all may have originated in 
Merrie England, but it seems to have been left to 
American sportsmen to put it thoroughly in prac- 
tice. EDWARD H. Mason. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

cinta ili ste 

The rifle tournament which is to be held in New 

York in connection 





AFIELD. 
THE INTER-CITY SHOOT. 





The Inter-City Tournament, held at Watson’s 
Park near Chicago, December 6 to 11 inclusive, 
was in many respects one of the most important 
trap-shooting events of the past year. It was the 
occasion of an interesting and hard-fought contest 
between Chicago and Kansas City teams of ten 


- picked men each, and also of 100-bird matches for 


the Cast Iron Medal, the Kansas City Star Cup 
and the Du Pont Trophy. Many of the most ex- 
pert Western trap-shots were among the contest- 
ants in these events and the general sweepstake 

shooting as well, and 





with the coming 
Sportsmen’s ex posi- 
tion, will doubtless be 
participated in by 
many marksmen who 
held aloof from that 
of last winter. A 
modification of the 
rules govering the 
contest removes all 
restrictions upon the 
use of the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, and 
riflemen whose arms 
are chambered for this 
cartridge may now 
make good their claim 
of superiority over 
the .22 short. 
=i 

It is probable that 
several States, at the 
next sessions of their 
legislatures, will pro- 
hibit by statute the 
use of high power rifles 
in hunting. Theneed 
of such restrictive 
measures is plainly 
patent, especially in 
the timbered States 
where rifles of two mile range are likely to en- 
danger the lives of human beings far beyond the 
hunter’s necessarily circumscribed circle of vision. 

Se eS 

THE Christmas issue of our British cousin The 
Shooting Times is a rare good one, consisting of some 
forty large pages of interesting reading from the 
pens of well-known British and Colonial sportsmen. 
Among other good articles we notice: ‘‘A Day’s 
Shooting in the Bush Veldt,’’ ‘‘ Round the Bound- 
aries,’ ‘‘ Wild Sport,’’ by Henry Sharp, ‘Fire 
Hunting in British Columbia” and ‘‘Some Sport- 
ing Dogs,” by Redivivus. The editor’s address is 
10 St. Bride’s Ave., Fleet St., London, E. C. 
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At the Inter-City—GEORGE ROLL. 


all of them nerved to 
their best efforts to 
gain honor in the 
friendly rivalry. 
Aside from the team 
contest, the principal 
interest centered upon 
the Iowa champion, 
Fred Gilbert, and his 
task of defending him- 
self in the possession 
of important trophies. 
At Kansas City, Oc- 
tober 18, he had won 
from J. A. R. Elliott 
the Kansas City Star 
Cap, with a score of 
95 to 94; four days 
later the same men 
met to battle for the 
Dau Pont Trophy, and 
again Gilbert was vic- 
torious. This last 
race, throughout, was 
one of the most re- 
markable on record. 
Tied on 97 birds each, 
in the shoot-off Elliott 
killed 24 and Gilbert 
his 25 straight. Won- 
derful shooting, this, 
though the remaining seven birds out of 250 had 
escaped scott free ; but of this number, six fell dead 
justoutside the boundary. Asan exhibition of skill 
at the traps this achievement was never equalled, 
and it will hardly be surpassed in the future. It 
is only possible to men whose nerves are proof 
against excitement, who are perfect in their skill 
with the choke-bore, and who shoot only perfect 
ammunition—and even then the erratic flight of a 
single bird may spoil a score, as Elliott’s was 
spoiled by a sudden swerve of his eightieth pig- 
eon after the preceding seventy-nine had been 
killed straight. Elliott had challenged Gilbert to 
a second contest for each of the trophies, and th 
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result of the matches was awaited with great 
interest. 

The first day of the tournament was largely de- 
voted to sweepstake shooting as a prelude to the 
more important events. It also witnessed a 100- 
bird race for the Cast Iron Medal representing the 
Live-Bird Championship of America. Rolla Heikes 
of Dayton, Ohio, was the challenger, while Charles 
M. Grimm of Clear Lake, Iowa, defended the prize 
which he had won from Dr. W. F. Carver on De- 
cember 23, 1896. Heikes won, killing 91 birds to 
Grimm’s 87. Both men were handicapped by the 
drizzling rain which fell during the contest, by a 
bad light, and an an- 
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was duly selected. The men shot at fifty birds 
each—Kansas City assuming the lead almost at 
the first and successfully sustaining it throughout 







the fight. The summary of the race is here given: 
CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
W. R. Wright...............0 40 
0. Bich........ om 
Dr. Shaw...... 
W. P. Mussey 
J. A. Ruble.... 
George Roll “ 
Dr. H. Frothingham......... 43 . 
O. von Lengerke.............. 41 Gottlieb 
Eddie Bingham............... 43 . Porter 
G. Kleinman ...................: x .A. R. Elliott .. 
i evicnsivinces wisguecetetd tt , ee eee 


Kansas City won by seven birds. 
After the match was 





noying wind made of 
most of the birds left- 
quartering incomers. 
The event of the sec- 
ond day was the Gil- 
bert-Elliott match for 
the Star Cap. The 
first-named ' marks- 
man seemed to be in 
his usual grand form 
and succeeded in kill- 
ing all of his birds— 
only three of them 
falling out of bounds. 
Elliott was not so 
successful, and lost 
bird after bird—at 
one time missing two 
in succession—and at 
the close had but 87 
to his credit. How- 
ever, he retrieved 
himself on the fourth 
and fifth days of the 
tournament by win- 
ning the Du Pont 
Trophy from Gilbert 
by a brilliant display 
of skill, which was 
the more appreciated 
hy the spectators be- 
cause of its timeliness. Gilbert gave him a hard 
battle, and at the conclusion of the 100-bird match 
each man had a score of 93 kills. The shoot-off 
was deferred to the following day, and was won 
by Elliott, who killed 25 birds to Gilbert’s 23. 

The team match consumed the greater portion 
of the last two days. Twice on previous occasions 
Chicago and Kansas City have contested the palm 
of supremacy at the traps, and the honors have 
been equally divided. It is probable that this 
fact added in a measure to the importance of the 
match. At all events, the city at the mouth of 
the Kaw sent her best men to the fore, and of the 
many Chicago trap experts an opposing contingent 








At the Inter-City.—‘‘U. M. C.” 
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decided, and even be- 
fore the result was 
known, the air was 
full of challenges, as 
a result of which 
further contests will 
likely: follow. 
Seale 

Our “portrait gal- 
lery” this month 
shows a decidedly in- 
teresting quartette of 
shooters — two being 
men of note, in the 
persons of Mr. Falford 
and George Roll, and 
the other two being 
selected from the “ris- 
ing tier’’ of promising 
new comers. We 
rather like the way in 
which young Lane 
“‘sets’’ tohis gun. He 
hails from Marshall- 
town, Iowa, and will 
be heard from ‘‘ later 
on.’’ The other pleas- 
ing presence is that of 
J. J. Hallowell, who, 
from his prominent 
connection with the 
factory of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
is endearingly alluded to by the great trap- 
shooting army-as “U. M. C. Junior.” In 
years gone by Mr. Thomas, who has achieved a 
great reputation as one of the most expert ‘“‘ammu- 
nitionists’’ in the world, made it a rule to attend 
all leading shoots whenever possible, being invari- 
ably alluded to as U. M. C. Thomas. On Mr. 
Thomas's recent trip to the British Isles Mr. Hallo- 
well was called in from the West to look after U. 
M. C. interests in his stead, and this photo of him 
in SPoRTS AFIELD is one of the dire penalties he is 
called upon to pay for bd 80 p popular. 
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HALLOWELL. 


Write us how you like t this number. 
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Having been actively engaged as a minister for 
twenty-five years, I have the well settled habit of 
trying to keep people out of trouble. Mr. Fraser's 
communication in the October issue shows that he 
he is troubled about my article on ‘‘ Wildwood 
Scenes,’”’ published in the September number of 
Sports AFIELD; and I desire to help him out, if 
possible. His assumption that I ‘“‘had inadvert- 
ently strolled into some ranchman’s pasture” is 
utterly needless, since I distinctly stated that the 
scenes described by me were observed “ years ago 
when game abounded 





AFIELD. 


it is a fine thing to watch, for a while at least, 
open places where they think it is likely to pass. 
I was taught that in my childhood ; and it has 
been worth a great deal tome asa hunter: I have 
never hunted in the North or East ; and it may be 
that this practice is not much in vogue there; yet 
I have read of hunters very successfully employing 
it, even in those sections. 

Mr. Fraser is wonder stricken that no turkey 
hens were with the nine gobblers that I saw in the 
park. He frantically asks where they were. I 
guess that they were where they generally are in 
the tall—in flocks by themselves, with their near- 
ly-grown broods. If 





in the Indian Terri- 
tory.”’ As I did not 
italicize the word 
“abounded”? in my 
former article I do so 
now, with the view of 
helping my kind 
critic. Yes, game 
abounded where the 
“scenes” were ob- 
served. 

Like many another 
sportsman who needs 
a guide to show him 
the game and keep 
him from getting lost, 
Mr. Fraser lost his 
bearings; and like 
others, similarly situ- 
ated, he labors under 
a hallucination. He 
says that one of the 
bucks I saw fighting 
and killed ‘‘must 
have come up in that 
tobacco-scented air.’’ 
Unquestionably Mr. 
Fraser has lost his 
bearings. Let us see. 
I had travelled 
“‘north,”’ in the face of that ‘“‘hardly perceptible 
breath of air, drifting from the north.’ Thus 
travelling, I came toa park, which of course lay in 
front of me; and therefore the wind came across 
the park tome. The deer showed themselves in 
the park that lay in front. So it was utterly im- 
possible for either of them to have caught my scent. 
Moreover, I was above them ‘‘some thirty feet.’’ 
I trust that Mr. Fraser can now get his bearings. 

I cannot but smile, in common with many suc- 
cessfal hunters, at Mr. Fraser’s criticism of my 
sitting down and watching the park for a short 
while. Whether trusting in Providence or Diana, 
deer hunters have found that, when game is astir, 
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| Mr. Fraser will read 
the chapter on ‘‘ Wild 
Turkeys” in Leffing- 
well’s book ‘‘Shooting 
on Upland, Marsh and 
Stream,’’ I think he 
will be helped out of 
his difficulty. I had 
the honor of writing 
that chapter. Wild 
turkeys may differ in 
their habits in differ- 
ent sections of our 
great country; but 
wherever I have 
studied them, I have 
found that hens and 
grown gobblers are 
seldom found in com- 
pany except in the 
spring. Young gob- 
blers stay with the 
hens until spring 
opens and then most 
generally range by 
themselves, being 
driven off by the older 
fowls. 

Having killed hun- 
dreds upon hundreds 
of turkeys during the past thirty-five years, I have 
a very decided opinion about when to use a rifie and 
when a shot-gun. I frankly confess that I never 
saw a shot-gun that did certain execution on tur- 
keys at over sixty yards, and but very few that 
were reliable at that distance. When a turkey 
stands one hundred yards from me I crave a rifle ; 
but Mr. Fraser can use a shot-gun if he chooses. 
The fact is I want my game—deer or turkey—just 
as near as I can get it, when I have only a shot- 
gun in my hands. In timbered sections I would 
not exchange a three-barrel for any other gun. 

Mr. Fraser will have to continue indulging his 
opinion of the man who shoots deer with buck 
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shot; I shall not even try to change it. I believe 
in liberty. For every deer I have killed with a 
shot-gun, I am sure that I have killed ten with a 
rifle. Yet there come times when a rifle is, to me, 
almost worthless, and a shot-gun ‘‘mighty 
handy.” So again let me say, I pin my faith to 
a three-barrel. 

The kind tone of my critic is most heartily ap- 
preciated, and I trust I have written in the same 
spirit. Gro. W. BAINES. 

Cleburne, Texas. 


———$___.g—____ 


An Advocate of the Single Bullet. 
Ray Osborne’s letter 


“HAMMERS DOWN.” 

I must confess my surprise at finding that 
E. S. Billings of Smyrna, N. Y., has raised an ob- 
jection against my cautioning Young Sportsmen 
concerning the carrying of a cocked gun when 
hunting incompany. His article in the December 
SPORTS AFIELD is the more unusual as coming 
from a hunter of years and experience who should, 
one would think, have long since learned the value 
of caution in the handling of loaded fire-arms. He 
says that he has hunted for twenty-five years with- 
out an accident, and that when his gun is loaded 

it is always cocked. 





in the November 
Sports AFIELD, de- 
fending the rifleman’s 
practice of shooting 
quail on the ground, 
did me ‘‘heap good,”’ 
as our Indian friends 
express it. I have 
heard of so-called 
sportsmen killing 
from fifty to a hun- 
dred quail a day with 
their double-barrel 
bird exterminators. 
How many riflemen 
would be likely to ac- 
complish this feat (!)? 
I use the single bullet 
almost exclusively for 
hunting and although 
it means many misses, 
I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that very 
little wounded game 





escapes. 
W. S. FAWCETT. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE shells which I 
received from Cincin- 
nati, loaded with 3 drms. King’s Smokeless and 
1} oz. No. 8 shot, for my 12-gauge, proved to be all 
a sportsman could wish for. I tried the shells on 
snipe. The day being very windy and cool made 
the birds very wild, but gave me a good chance to 
try the new shells. I made long kills, always 
found my bird stone dead, showing the great 
strength of the powder. I am in every way highly 
pleased with the Peters shells and powder and will 
recommend them to all my sportsmen friends. 

St. Louis, Missouri. CHARLES THOMAS. 

arose : 

WE want to hear from all our friends. Write 

us freely on any topic. 
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What does this prove 
save that there are 
certain persons who 
are under the special 
protection of Provi- 
dence! Mr. Billings 
forgets that guns can 
be fired by other 
means than that of 
finger- pressure on the 
trigger. In all fire- 
arms the power of the 
main spring is re- 
strained, when the 
weapon is cocked, by 
the bearing of a hard- 
ened steel dog or sear 
in a comparatively 
shallow notch. Under 
certain conditions this 
fastening is sufficient; 
but break the point of 
the dog or alter the 
shape of the notch, 
and it is not. A par- 
ticle of dirt or a bit 
of gummed lubricant 
at this all important 
point will sometimes 
prevent the sear from 
engaging properly, and when this is the case a 
slight jar will suffice to free the main spring and 
discharge the arm. Nearly all hunters have 
learned this fact through the forcible teachings of 
experience. Mr. Billings may yet learn it in the 
same way, although the lesson has in his case been 
unusually long deferred. 

One cannot accuse Friend Billings of a total 
lack of caution, since he has enumerated certain 
imaginary parties whose unusual recklessness 
afield must forever debar them from his compan- 
ionship. He makes no mention of those among 
his acquaintances who are chary of hunting with 
the “‘Hammers Up” man, and, in consequence, 
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we are led to believe that the leading sports- 
men of Smyrna and its vicinity are firm be- 
lievers in the continuance of a run of luck already 
twenty-five years long ! 

Mr. Billings argues that a hammerless gun when 
cocked is safer in the brush than a hammer gun 
with hammers down—contending that a bush may 
catch the hammer and allow it to snap down upon 
the primer. In a modern fire-arm this cannot oc- 
cur unless the trigger be held back and the sear 
thus prevented from engaging the deep half-cock 
notch in the hammer. The danger is in the pos- 
sibility of a twig catching the trigger when the 
gun is cocked, or from the sportsman stumbling 
and accidentally pressing the trigger, or from the 
crumbling of over-tempered parts or the accumu- 
lation of dirt or grease in the notch, as previously 
suggested. There are certain arms of an old and 
almost obsolete type which might be justly consid- 
ered dangerous under any circumstances—guns 
without the safety notch in the tumbler or ham- 
mer and, consequently, liable to explode with the 
slightest jar or a tap upon the hammer; but Mr. 
Billing’s three barrel Baker is not of this class, 
and it is therefore difficult to understand when 
and how he may have secured the experience 
which constitutes him a champion of the ‘‘ Ham- 
mers up”’ idea. S. D. BARNEs. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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He thinks he’s a Christian, good and right, 
My neighbor across the way ; 

But he keeps a dog that howls all night, 
And a daughter that sings all day. 


—Indianapolis Journal. 
caine 


SoME disappointed Chicago youths are said to 
have formed an association for the discouragement 
of marriage, or at least for the purpose of trying to 
restrain themselves from getting married. The 
association has a fine Virgilian motto and elab- 
orate rules. It is well, says the New York Sun, 
for such a concern to have elaborate rules. They 
are so much easier to break. To call upon a young 
woman twice a week will be to incur a fine of $2.00. 
To get married will cost $25.00 and a ‘‘ banquet’’ 
to the association; and soon. Resignations from 
this club are going to be of appalling frequency, 
and if any money gets into the treasury it will 
soon be spent on wedding presents. As for the 
‘*banquets’’ they will take the cheerful form of 
wedding breakfasts ! 
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Ducks, Geese, Prairie Chickens 
And grouse will be found this fall among the wheat 
fields and on the prairies of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. In some places chickens and ducks are more 
plentiful than for years. Cuas. 8. Fer, Gen’! Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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BICYCLE PATHOLOGY. 





THE recent marked decline in the selling price 
of bicycles is in no wise due to a declining interest 
in the sport of cycling or a failure to adapt ve- 
hicles of this type to uses of a thoroughly practical 
nature. The number of wheels sold was never so 
large as in the past year, and this fact would have 
remained practically the same even though the 
old scale of prices had continued in vogue. Wheels 
are no longer novelties. Common usage has ren- 
dered them commonplace and the value of com- 
monplace wares is invariably governed by the cost 
of production. Twenty years ago repeating rifles 
easily commanded a price three times that of the 
present day. They were novelties and it cost more 
to construct them then than now. Even at the 
present price, vast establishments are profitably 
engaged in their manufacture and the business 
will be persisted in so long as there remains a de- 
mand to be supplied. Now that the ‘‘boom”’ era 
of cycle manufacture has become a mere matter 
of the past, the better class of makers can confi- 
dently look forward to a more satisfactory and 
generally remunerative business than they bave 
heretofore enjoyed. A healtbful state of affairs 
with legitimate competition and a moderate profit 
is vastly preferable to the former mad scramble 
for business, highly flavored with ‘‘fake’’ goods 
and doubtful improvements, and punctuated by 
failures as collossal as were the schemes of those 
whose lack of business sense rendered such fail- 
ures foregone conclusions. 
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The Monon Route has established a new through 
sleeping-car line between Chicago and Washington and 
Baltimore via Cincinnati, the C. H. & D., B. &O. 8S. W. 
and B. & O. railways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy 
in Dearborn Station at 9:30 p. m. and leaves at 2:45 a, m. 
daily—arriving at Washington at 6:47 and Baltimore 7.55 
the following morning. As the sleeper goes through 
without change (and as the hours of leaving and arriving 
are so convenient) this will prove altogether the most 
comfortable, as well as the most picturesque, route to the 
National Capital. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, 
Depot, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 
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FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 





Mention Sports Afield and send for my new fall cata- 
logue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures. H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 

a sll ; 
ANTED TO EXCHANGE OR SELL—$150.00’s 
worth of Photographic Material,Camera, Burnisher 
and Outfit complete—also Fine Guitar that cost $35.00—for 
well-trained pointers or setters, well marked and young. 
Or will trade for Parker, Remington, Greener or any re- 
liable make of hammerless gun or good repeating rifle. 
Address: JOHN G. JARRETT, proprietor Park Hotel, 


Sulphur Springs, Arkansaw, 
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N a personal letter under date December 
24, 1897, ‘‘Dan De Foe,” the distin- 
guished Western sportsman and author, 
writes: ‘‘If 200,000 more of our sportsmen 
knew you as some of us know you, SPORTS 
AFIELD would have 200,000 more readers— 
then see what you could do!” Our Dan is 
kindness personified. But Oh, the heart- 
ache and the thousand natural shocks to be 
borne in battling for those 200,000 new 
votes! I firmly believe that there is no 
calling within the attainment of civilized 
man half so arduous as that in which we 
laborers in the Sports Afield vineyard are 
engaged. It has of course its compensa- 
tions; chief among which are the cohorts 
of whole-souled, appreciative people in all 
parts of the country. Yet there are thous- 
ands of men who see SPORTS AFIELD with- 
out comprehending its meaning. Some 
may regard it as being published merely 
for ‘‘the money there is in it.’? Nothing 
could be further from the truth than such 
a thought. To publish so fine a work re- 
quires a large revenue, and this the maga- 
zine earns—but no more. I yield prece- 
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dence to no man in my fondness for Dog and 
Gun and Singing Reel and the soft, sweet 
voices of the Woods, but, over and above all 


Photo by Joun H. Ryper, Cleveland, 0. 
If you have ever met the Editor of Sports Afield on one of his 
subscription “round ups,” then this figure needs no introduction. If 
he has never met you, then he hopes to have that pleasure some day, 





these, I love this magazine with an unceas- 
ing fury. I speak advisedly, and 


“ My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music,” 


Some there be, I know, who maintain that a sport- 
ing publication should have naught save trap- 
shooting scores, the lists of bench-show awards and 
such like ; and with these I cannot argue, for the 
reason that I believe such a publication as ours 
can be made one of the most interesting in the 
entire world of periodical literature—a delight 
not alone to the sportsman but to his entire family. 
Frankly, SPoRTS AFIELD had rather serve a hun- 
dred thousand intelligent subscribers than go to 
half a million of the ordinary, unappreciative type. 
We love our work so much that to have you like it 


is the most agreeable thing we can think of. And 
subscription is the sincerest form of appreciation. 
Thus, if you like the magazine, we ask your prompt 
approval for the New Year, assuring you of a con- 
tinual betterment. Lastly: I feel that it had 
been wiser to have written in a more cheerful 
strain, but the realization of what this magazine 
might become if every lover of Outdoor Life in the 
country were on its subscription rolls has out- 
weighed other and possibly, to the reader, pleas- 
anter considerations. Again inviting the active 
co-operation of yourselfand friends, and maintain- 
ing that a high type of sportsmanship is the rule 
and not the exception in this beautiful Republic 
ofours,I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KInN@. 
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A FEW LETTERS. 
It is a pleasure to renew my subscription ° 
to your valuable journal. JouHN D. FIsH. 
Davenport, Iowa. 





Regarding the price of Sports AFIELD, I 
think your motto should be ‘‘ Not how cheap, 
but how good.” Dr. Baldwin joins me in 
sending best wishes for your greater success. 

W. E. FAIRFIELD, M. D. 

Green Bay, Wis. 





I consider AFIELD Sports the brightest and 
newsiest sportsman’s publication that I am 
privileged to read. I can account for its wide- 
spread popularity in Iowa only on the supposi- 
tion that sportsmen know a good ‘thing when 
they seeit. Itis a veritable mine of up-to-date 
literature. NorMAN H. CrowE Lt. 

Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 





The December number reached me yesterday 
and it was with pleasure I read your notice of 
an advance in your subscription price. It is 
not very often that one complains of getting 
too much for his money, but I have felt for a 
long time that you were putting up too much 
for the price, and I feel that all the boys will 
be with you in this matter. I. U. WHITE. 

Brainerd, Minnesota. 





Herewith find draft in payment of my subscrip- 
tion to November 1, 1898. Sports AFIELD is a 
dandy little magazine and I like it first-rate. In 
fact, every body that I know enjoys it greatly. 

North Platte, Nebraska. A. L. Davis. 





All the boys here—and many of the ladies, too 
—are much pleased with your publication and 
only wish it came oftener. Trust that the sequel 
to ‘* Dunk Cavens’ Luck’’ will not come to a close 
for several issues yet. 

Smyrna, N. Y. F. A. SWEET, Postmaster. 

eee Ee 

A. G. SPALDING & BRoTHERS—a firm generally 
recognized as standing at the head among dealers 
in athletic goods and supplies for professional and 
amateur sportsmen—advertise in this issue their 
‘* Official Foot Ball Guide for 1897,’’ and also men- 
tion their large and comprehensive ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Fall and Winter Sports,”’ which will be sent free 
upon application. 


—_ 
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The Rocky Mountains 
Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 





willing to go there for them. A little book called “Won- 
deriand ’97,”’ published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHAs. 
8S. Fx, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


| REVOLVERS 


S. & W. Revolvers are subject to a most 
careful inspection in every detail, and any 
part showing defects in work or stock is Fa 
destroyed. That is the reason that they are jf 


}| known the World over as the ‘‘Perfect Arm.”’ [f 


Catalogue of 12 latest styles free on application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
No.1 Stockbridge St. » Springfield, Mass. 








A HAPPY OUTCOME. 





THE outcome of the great Inter-City 
shoot is a happy one all around. Con- 
trary to the habitual custom obtaining in 
similar events in the past, there is a bal- 
ance of almost $150.00 to the credit of 
the Chicago Sportsmen’s Association, af- 
ter having paid for the big banquet and 
other heavy expenses contingent upon an 
up-to-date shooting tournament. Assur- 
edly, when the members of the associa- 
tion put the toga of Chairman Executive 
Committee on E. S. Rice they did a wise 
thing. Mr. Rice gave much time and the 
best of experience towards making the 
shoot an unqualified success. He has 
just written a letter to all the members, 
asking their views as to the disposal of 
this surplus, and to a man they seem in 
favor of keeping it as a reserve fund for 
future interesting contests of this sort. 
Sportsman J. M. Gillespie, in favoring the 
reserve-fund idea, says: ‘“‘We will prob- 
ably want another whack at the Kansas 
City boys some time in the near future, 
when we shall hope to come out on top.” 
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DOOOOOOOOOD 


Tie Your Line 
To a “Bristol” ><¢ 


a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod—the up-to-date rod 
for all-round use. It never “goes back” on you: 
. never fails to respond to your hearty grasp. 











THE HORTON MF’G CO., 





BRISTOL, CONN. 














A Happy and Prosperous 
NEW YEAR 


is assured to all sportsmen 
who shoot . . . 








NEW VICTORS 
LOADED WITH 
Kin6’s SMOKELESS 


INSIST o7 your Dealer 


supplying you. 


The Peters 
Cartridge 


Company, 


150 East Third St, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Andrae Merit 


Telling in a Truthful and Explicit Manner 
why Andrae Cycles Never Disappoint. 





Published now and then by the Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


JANUARY tr. 











thing about bicycle tubing says that I 
represent the strongest tubing made. 


Taper Gauge Drawn Tubing is used in 
every genuine Andrae Bicycle, and that’s 
one good reason why 


Andrae Cycles Never Disappoint 


Art Catalogue Free. 


ANDR rs Ei —suwavaes. 


If we are not represented in your city write us. 


I’m a sketch of Taper Gauge Drawn 
Tubing and everybody who knows any- 
a 












LYMAN'S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Purchase a Home. >< 


Improved farms; timber lands ; town 
property. Central Arkansas offers the 
homeseeker unequalled attractions. A 
mild, healthful climate, rich soil, water 
and timber in abundance and a nearby 
market for all products. Good hunting 
and fishing the year round. All letters 
of enquiry answered. 





S. D. BARNES, Bald Kuo, Arkansas, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sperts Afield.’’ 
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A HYBRID TROUT. 

While paying us a friendly and very 
welcome visit the other day, our old 
friend B. D. Harper of Greeley, Colo., 
made mention of a remarkable hybrid 
trout taken by himself, during September, 
from the Crow Creek Reservoir near the 
above mentioned town. The reservoir 
was stocked some three years since with 
rainbow and Eastern brook trout, and as 
a result there is fairly good sport to be 
had in the pond and in Crow Creek as 
well. The fish taken by Mr. Harper 
exactly resembles the brook trout in form 
and coloration, but the shape and appear- 
ance of the head is precisely that of the 
steel-head, a species whose presence in 
the reservoir has heretofore been unsus- 
pected. The eyes were ofa peculiar blue 
color, shading into golden yellow. The 
fish weighed in the neighborhood of three 
pounds, It has been placed in the hands 
of a taxidermist for mounting and we 
trust to have it photographed for us later 





AFIELD. 


on. Such hybrids are unusual, and their 
existence is probably due to the methods 
employed in artificial hatching. 


PUA ST te 3 

As reported to Game Warden Ellarson 
of Wisconsin, the number of licenses 
issued in 1897 to resident deer hunters, 
by the several counties, aggregated 9,239. 
The cost to the hunters was $1.00 each. 
Only thirty-eight non-resident hunters, 
so far as reported, cared to pay $35.00 
for the privilege of hunting in the State. 





Dr. C. L. Rose of Fargo, one of the 
best-posted field-trial enthusiasts in the 
North-west, writes that he would like to 
see Sports AFIELD devote more attention 
to this pleasant theme. Promises—es- 
pecially in the publishing business—are 
dangerous things to make, but we look 
forward to publishing some good field- 
trial pictures during the present year. 

ESA Se a 

WE can assure all friends about to re- 
new their subscriptions that the ‘98 
Sports AFIELD will be better than ever. 








Don’t let Whiskey get the best of you. Get the 
BEST of Whiskey, which is the 


GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 





WHISKEY 


+eAND OLD.... 


os , HENRY CLAY RYE 


the World. 





SAMPLE CASE, 
Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. 


4@-Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper Whiskey and Old Henry 
Clay Rye, and see who gets the #5,500 in addition|to the ®1.00 per dozen. 


Bottled and distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky., 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 Years, 
is guaranteed Absolutely the Purest and Best in 


$15.00. 


To writing to_advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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You can take apart any hammer: 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 

merless guns to select from. For 
FOR NitRo PowpER. sale by dealers. Let us tell you 

about them. . - - 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
66 2 & Oe & & @& «— 























THE HAENEL REPEATING RIFLE. MANNLICHER SYSTEM. 








The same weapon as used exclusively by the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and other armies, but Sporting Finish. Calibre 
.315 (8 m.m.) Nickel-mantled bullets for target use, or partly man- 
tled for sporting purposes. Walsrode Smokeless Powder. Muzzle velocity, 2000 feet per 
second. Killing range, 3000 yards. Point-blank range, 300 yards. Penetration, 8 inches 
of pine. The Rifle of the Period. - Send for circular. ,jgo Agents for Sp rR tine and 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 105 Duane St., New York City. Hollenbeck Hammerless Shot Guns. 


WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
-»-AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
= mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
™ pat.marcu to.96. When packed may be lock- - 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. . . : 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & Co.,. = GHICAGO. se 


THE hanianasnsiisis9 ell -GUN CLEANER 


Manufactured by FOR SALE 


ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON, BY ALL DEALERS. 


108 Beacon St., 
Ask For It. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


. . The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removin 
Will save you a Pair of Barrels Lead and Dirt from Gun Barrels. It has a Brass Wire 
Gauze Surface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for with each Cleaner. Made in Gauges 


from 8 to 20. Price #1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. SK TO SEE ONE! 


”? H d & in . k, 
“Gold Du st ™ een oe i 
Smo keless Is sold 16 ounces to the pound. Using 42 


grains (weight) of GOLD DUST, graduate 
measure, One pound will load 160 shells. More loads and for less money than ina 
pound of any other powder. Makes a 


First-Class Smokeless Cartridge 


with medium-price shells and black edge wadding. For particulars address, 


UNITED STATES SMOKELESS POWDER CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


For sale by dealers. W. L. COLVILLE, Manager. Send for booklet. 








141%4x10%x8. Wt. 20 bs. 

















In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports A field. 
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A HYBRID TROUT. 


While paying us a friendly and very 
welcome visit the other day, our old 
friend B. D. Harper of Greeley, Colo., 
made mention of a remarkable hybrid 
trout taken by himself, during September, 
from the Crow Creek Reservoir near the 
above mentioned town. The reservoir 
was stocked some three years since with 
rainbow and Eastern brook trout, and as 
a result there is fairly good sport to be 
had in the pond and in Crow Creek as 
well. The fish taken by Mr. Harper 
exactly resembles the brook trout in form 
and coloration, but the shape and appear- 
ance of the head is precisely that of the 
steel-head, a species whose presence in 
the reservoir has heretofore been unsus- 
pected. The eyes were ofa peculiar blue 
color, shading into golden yellow. The 
fish weighed in the neighborhood of three 
pounds. It has been placed in the hands 
of a taxidermist for mounting and we 
trust to have it photographed for us later 
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on. Such hybrids are unusual, and their 
existence is probably due to the methods 
employed in artificial hatching. 


As reported to Game Warden Ellarson 
of Wisconsin, the number of licenses 
issued in 1897 to resident deer hunters, 
by the several counties, aggregated 9,239. 
The cost to the hunters was $1.00 each. 
Only thirty-eight non-resident hunters, 
so far as reported, cared to pay $35.00 
for the privilege of hunting in the State. 
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Dr. C. L. Rose of Fargo, one of the 
best-posted field-trial enthusiasts in the 
North-west, writes that he would like to 
see Sports AFIELD devote more attention 
to this pleasant theme. Promises—es- 
pecially in the publishing business—are 
dangerous things to make, but we look 
forward to publishing some good field- 
trial pictures during the present year. 
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WE can assure all friends about to re- 
new their subscriptions that the ‘98 
Sports AFIELD will be better than ever. 
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SAMPLE CASE, 
Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. 


a@-Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper Whiskey and Old Henry 
Clay Rye, and see who gets the $5,500 in addition|to the $1.00 per dozen. 


Don’t let Whiskey get the best of you. Get the 
BEST of Whiskey, which is the 


GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 





WHISKEY 


«AND OLD.... 


, HENRY CLAY RYE 


Bottled and distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky., 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 Years, 
is guaranteed Absolutely the Purest and Best in 


$15.00. 


™ writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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You can take apart any hammer- 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
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The same weapon as used exclusively by the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and other armies, but Sporting Finish. Calibre 
.815 (8 m.m.) Nickel-mantled bullets for target use, or partly man- 
tled for sporting purposes. Walsrode Smokeless Powder. Muzzle velocity, 2000 feet per 
second. Killing range, 3000 yards. Point-blank range, 300 yards. Penetration, 50 inches 
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HERMANN BOKER & CO., 105 Duane St., New York City. Hollenbeck Hammerless Shot Guns. 
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THE TOMbINSON SHOT-GUN CLEANER 


Manufactured by , FOR SALE 


ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON, BY ALL DEALERS. 


108 Beacon St., 
Ask For It. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For sale by dealers. W. L. COLVILLE, Manager. Send for booklet. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports A field. 
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SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


H. Jay Stone of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
writes: ‘I like your magazine very much, and 
am especially interested in the small-bore and 
other rifle controversies, Mr. Barnes’ articles are 
also very interesting.” 


* ” * 

WE marvel that C. E. Robbins of Fargo does 
not send us his photo with an outlline of his trap- 
shooting career. If we do not hear from him soon, 
it will be our duty to acquaint the Chief of Police 
up there with his remissness herein. 

* 
* 

Dr. J. L. BASKIN, whose address is Itta Bena, 
Mississippi, wants some of our readers to tell him 
where he can get a young, pure-bred Irish water 
spaniel. He is particular that the youngster come 
of hunting stock. We hope some of our friends 
will write him. 

* * * 

A VERY pleasant letter is acknowledged from 
H. J. Young of Salt Lake City. In sending his 
renewal for 1898 Mr. Young says some things 
about Sports AFIELD which our editorial modesty 
inhibits us from publishing—adding that our ad- 
vance in price is the best thing that ever happened. 

x 
* * 

FRANK H. TILDEN of Fargo says he would enjoy 
@ more varied assortment of thoroughbred dog 
illustrations. We don’t think he will have any 
kick eoming after once seeing our February issue, 
as we anticipate a fine showing of pointer cuts and 


other good matter for that number. 


* 
* 


In .the pleasant weather of early autumn the 
sportsman may or may not feel the need of clothing 
especially designed for his comfort ; but when the 
boisterous and inclement winter season is here such 
garments become a necessity. Thousands of hunt- 
ers, anglers, stockmen and civil engineers have test- 
ed the clothing manufactured by H. J. Upthegrove 
of Valparaiso, Indiana, and join in declaring them 
‘* The best for rough wear in all weather.” Write 
the maker for a descriptive catalogue, with cloth 


samples, mentioning SPORTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


I. U. WHITE of Brainerd, Minnesota, writes in 
that duck: and chicken shooting was not so very 
good in that section’ this season as usually obtains. 
And then goes on to tell us what a good time he 
and Mrs. White had on a recent two-day jaunt 
afield, ‘‘returning with sixty-three fine mallards 
to our credit.’’? This impresses us as being uncom- 
mon fine sport for any country. ‘‘There were,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘a good many deer killed in this vicinity 
—some of them very near town—and A. E. Veon 
of the Gun Club captured a fine bull moose that 
would weigh upwards of twenty hundred.”’ 
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Ouk old-time friend Dr. J. W. Vidal of North 
Dakotah asks for information concerning three- 
barrel gun makers in the West. Louis Jordan, 
86 and 88 State St., Chicago, makes a most beauti- 
ful three-barrel. While stylish, it is also a marvel 
of ingenuity. A gun that the editor can strongly 
recommend from a long practical experience in 
Colorado and Wyoming is the Charles Daly three- 
barrel, made by Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 
Broadway, New York City. Mine took the effi- 
cient 38-55 Marlin cartridge for its rifle, with shot 
barrels of 12-gauge, and weighed not to exceed 
seven and a half pounds. I have never had a gun 
I liked any better. Frank H. Mayer, C. A. Cooper 
and other Colorado sportsmen have seen it shoot 


and know it to be ‘‘ good medicine,’’ too. 


* 
* 


About the latest thing in the way of fire-arms 
is the Borchardt automatic pistol carbine, which 
may be generally described as a pistol with a de- 
tachable rifle stock, though in outline it differs 
radically from the regularly accepted idea of either. 
pistol or revolver. It is self actuated to the ex- 
tent that the recoil of one discharge re-loads 
and cocks the weapon in readiness for the next, 
and it is claimed that the entire eight shots con- 
tained in the magazine can be discharged in less 
than half a second. The arm is manufactured in 
Berlin, Germany, and is the invention of a former 
director of the old Sharp’s Arms Company. 

* io * 

IN all the beautiful Sunflower State this maga- 
zine has no truer friend than T. E. Kinney of 
Larned; and this is saying much, as Sports 
AFIELD is widely popular in the great Common- 
wealth of Kansas. In a friendly letter to the 
editor (which thoughtfully invites him to come 
down and participate in a few days’ quail shoot- 
ing) Mr. Kinney says: ‘‘I think I have reason to 
be proud of my collection of guns and equipments. 
My first gun was one of those old cap-and-ball 
rifles that had about as much timber in its stock 
as it would now take to make a rail. I cut corn 
for it two years, before I was tall enough to load 
it, and had to carry from six to eight stalks at a 
time to make a shock. I have often wondered 
how it would seem to live without hard work. 
Somehow, one enjoys most those things that are 
hardest to obtain, and, though I have since owned 
many fine guns, I doubt if any possession has ever 
given me such keen, vivifying pleasure as my first 
old muzzle-loading rifle! 


But I am drifting. Yesterday a friend and my- 
self bagged sixty-two quail and eight ducks—our 
dogs behaving to the Queen’s taste. This little 
shoot has set me ‘hankering’ foracamera. Could 
I but have obtained photos of certain portions of 
our hunt yesterday, they would have been worth 
more to me than any oil painting I have ever seen.” 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
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Carry’ 


orm 
1 C-G.WARNER, W. 8. DopDRDGE, 
VICE-PRESIOE NT cM. MAMACER, 


$T Louis. 








LANTERN SLIDES 
COLORED 


° In the Highest Style of Art. 
Ske 


Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 
MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak, 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


i ST ‘AR +H] OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
ies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
each. 














4g Size. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 








If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 
120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five years’ 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 
Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 


New Haven, Conn. 





Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops)-8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 





To do Good Work you must have Good Tools, 


COLA A 








The best work can only 
be done with the best 
Clipper, which is 


COATES’ PATENT 
No. 59 
BALL BEARING, 


[A pleasure to run it.] 


=> 






Also Grooming 


We manufacture 
the only practical 
all- tempered steel, 
flexible shaft for 
either purpose. 


=> 


WRITE US. 


Catalogue free, 
with full 
information. 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


rapid and thorough work. 


lippers of all kinds. 
Machines warranted to do the most 
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80 SPORTS 


HERE AND THERE. 





A RECENT event of importance in the sporting-goods 
trade was the opening of the John P. Lovell Arms Co.’s 
enormous new store in Worcester, Mass. -This establish- 
ment is one of the most extensive in the country and 
will be conducted as a branch of the well-known Boston 
concern, supplying the needs of sportsmen in the sur- 
rounding territory. It will be under the general man- 
agement of George S. Davis, while Charles H. Raymond 
will have charge of the bicycle department; D. J. Gauth- 
ier, the athletic goods; and H.C. Rollins, the typewriter 
department; while that devoted to general sportsmen’s 
supplies will be under the supervision of H. C. Goulding. 
The stock carried will be as complete as more than a 
half-century’s experience in the needs of sportsmen can 
make it, and the “ Lovell’’ reputation for fair dealing is 
in itself sufficient to assure an exhuberant growth to this 
sturdy offspring of a time-honored stock. 


* 
* * 


Tis new model of target rifle, the Stevens 
No. 54 Schuetzen Special, was designed to meet 
all the requirements of riflemen who want the 
best, regardless of cost. The manufacturers have 
spared no expense in their efforts to attain this 
object, and believe that they have produced the 
most complete rifle ever made for the style of 
shooting in vogue among the German riflemen. 
The arm has a half-octagon barrel; stock and 
fore-end of extra fancy walnut, checked; finely 
modeled cheek-piece; lever of special design to 
ensure steady holding; heavy Swiss butt-plate; 
embossed frame and double set-triggers. The 
muzzle-sight is a hood attached to a fixed base. 
with interchangeable disks. The wind-gauge 
movement is secured on the vernier by a sliding 
bar with screw attachment. This rifle will be 
supplied with palm rest and false muzzle. The 
rifle is made for the .32-40 and .38-55 
cartridges, is carefully tested from a 
machine rest before leaving the factory, 
and a 10-shot 334 inch group is guaran- 
teed at 200 yards when using the cart- 
ridges above mentioned. Sportsmen 
desiring to use the arm for hunting 
purposes or short range practice will be 
furnished with extra barrels to order 
for the .25-20, .25-21, .25 rim-fire, .22 long- 
rifle and .22 short cartridges. The 
weight of the rifle, with the regular 
.32-40 and .38-55 target barrels, is from 
12 to 14 pounds, to accord with the ideas of the individual 
purchaser. 




















* 
* 


Tue first of the 98 calendars received is issued by the 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O., and certainly 
deserves mention for its artistic beauty. It is a re-pro- 
duction of a spirited water color drawing from life by 
the talented artist, Fred. Achert, representing a scene 
of forest life which will appeal to the eye and awaken 
the admiration of any one blessed with a particle of 
sportsmanlike instinct. A large Virginia deer, drinking 
at a forest brook, has received his death wound from 
a hidden marksman and, turning, has concentrated his 
ebbing strength in a last splendid leap over a tangle of 
brush and foliage rich with autumnal brightness. A 
covey of quail has sprung into flight almost beneath his 
feet—their brown plumage contrasting strongly with the 
scarlet and gold of the frost-tinted leaves. Every way 
it is a picture well worthy a place of honor in any office 





AFIELD. 


or den, and no description can do it justice. The reverse 
of the large card gives the game laws of all the States 
and Provinces. The calendar can be secured free of 
charge by addressing the company as above if you will 
be careful to mention Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


YEARS ago—no one knows just when—some half-frozen 
camper hit upon a way of adding to his personal comfort 
by stitching the wind-flapped edges of his blankets to- 
gether and forming a “‘sleeping bag ”’—the first ever con- 
structed. He was a bright fellow, whoever he was, and 
the sportsmen of to-day would do well to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory; but his original idea has been 
vastly improved upon and the outcome of it all is 
Barnard’s Sleeping Bag—an advertisement cf which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. A catalogue descriptive 
of this most useful accessory of camp life, and of all 
manner of hunting equipments as well, can be secured 
by addressing (with mention of Sports AFIELD) George 
Barnard & Co., 201 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. 

% 


x” * 

It may be said of Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit and Kamp 
Komfort Heater that their novelty invariably attracts 
attention, their evident merit sells them, and their great 
practical value when put to the test never fails to satisfy 
the purchaser. Though patented so late as 1896, and con- 
sequently only a trifle over a year on the market, they are 
already well and favorably known by the greater number 
of sportsmen who spend a portion of each year in the 
enjoyment of camp life. They are strong and compact, 
and exactly suited to the uses for which they are made. 
The Kamp Kook’s Kit’s measurement in inches is 1414 x 
1044 x8. Its weight is 15 lbs., or with table-ware for six 
persons in addition to the cooking utensils, 5 Ibs. heavier. 
The Kamp Komfort Heater weighs, with nine feet of 
pipe, 241bs. Its size is 1534 x 12 x 15. A pamphlet des- 
cribing at length both kit and heater will be sent any 
Sports AFIELD reader on request by the patentees and 
manufacturers, F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 241 to 247 Lake 
street, Chicago, Ills. 

* ° * 

THE newest thing in the cycling world is undoubtedly 
the Buffalo Patent Cycle Skate—an invention which 
places in the reach of all the fascinating and invigorating 
sport of skating, divested of the element of danger and 
the discomforts resulting from wet feet, damp clothing, 
and exposure to the severity of winter weather. As 
shown in the accompanying cut the ‘“‘cycle skate” is 





practically an ice skate with the blade removed and re- 
placed with noiseless, dustless, rubber-tired wheels which 
are fitted with ball bearings. The great care and accu- 
racy employed in the manufacture is shown by the fact 
that each bearing runs as smoothly and freely as those of 
a high grade bicycle. They are manufactured and sold 
by the Buffalo Foot Cycle Company, 985 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
« 

IF you will send us a list of all your Outdoor Friends, 
we will exert our best offices to make them members of 
the great Sports Afield family. 
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TO EXPLORERS AND MINERS. 
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The Miner or Exvlorer wants a general medi- 
cine that will keep in any climate and not be 
spoiled by wetting in water, salt or fresh. Such a 
medicine is Ripans Tabules (of the standard sort), 
put up in boxes of six vials, each vial securely 
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: cents a box or two dollars for five boxes. May 
3 soak a week in water without wetting the medicine. 
‘= Can be had of the Stewart & Holmes Drug Company, 


corked and containing six Tabules. They cost fifty 
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<= Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A RECENT event of importance in the sporting-goods 
trade was the opening of the John P. Lovell Arms Co.’s 
enormous new store in Worcester, Mass. This establish- 
ment is one of the most extensive in the country and 
will be conducted as a branch of the well-known Boston 
concern, supplying the needs of sportsmen in the sur- 
rounding territory. It will be under the general man- 
agement of George S. Davis, while Charles H. Raymond 
will have charge of the bicycle department; D. J. Gauth- 
ier, the athletic goods; and H.C. Rollins, the typewriter 
department; while that devoted to general sportsmen’s 
supplies will be under the supervision of H. C. Goulding. 
The stock carried will be as complete as more than a 
half-century’s experience in the needs of sportsmen can 
make it, and the “ Lovell” reputation for fair dealing is 
in itself sufficient to assure an exhuberant growth to this 
sturdy offspring of a time-honored stock. 


* 
* * 


Tuts new model of target rifle, the Stevens 
No. 54 Schuetzen Special, was designed to meet 
all the requirements of riflemen who want the 
best, regardless of cost. The manufacturers have 
spared no expense in their efforts to attain this 
object, and believe that they have produced the 
most complete rifle ever made for the style of 
shooting in vogue among the German riflemen. 
The arm has a half-octagon barrel; stock and 
fore-end of extra fancy walnut, checked; finely 
modeled cheek-piece; lever of special design to 
ensure steady holding; heavy Swiss butt-plate; 
embossed frame and double set-triggers. The 
muzzle-sight is a hood attached to a fixed base, 
with interchangeable disks. The wind-gauge 
movement is secured on the vernier by a sliding 
bar with screw attachment. This rifle will be 
supplied with palm rest and false muzzle. The 
rifle is made for the .32-40 and .38-55 
cartridges, is carefully tested from a 
machine rest before leaving the factory, 
and a 10-shot 3% inch group is guaran- 
teed at 200 yards when using the cart- 
ridges above mentioned. Sportsmen 
desiring to use the arm for hunting 
purposes or short range practice will be 
furnished with extra barrels to order 
for the .25-20, .25-21, .25 rim-fire, .22 long- 
rifle and .22 short cartridges. The 
weight of the rifle, with the regular 
.32-40 and .88-55 target barrels, is from 
12 to 14 pounds, to accord with the ideas of the individual 
purchaser. 
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Tue first of the 98 calendars received is issued by the 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, O., and certainly 
deserves mention for its artistic beauty. It is a re-pro- 
duction of a spirited water color drawing from life by 
the talented artist, Fred. Achert, representing a scene 
of forest life which will appeal to the eye and awaken 
the admiration of any one blessed with a particle of 
sportsmanlike instinct. A large Virginia deer, drinking 
at a forest brook, has received his death wound from 
a hidden marksman and, turning, has concentrated his 
ebbing strength in a last splendid leap over a tangle of 
brush and foliage rich with autumnal brightness. A 
covey of quail has sprung into flight almost beneath his 
feet—their brown plumage contrasting strongly with the 
scarlet and gold of the frost-tinted leaves. Every way 
it is a picture well worthy a place of honor in any office 


or den, and no description can do it justice. The reverse 
of the large card gives the game laws of all the States 
and Provinces. The calendar can be secured free of 
charge by addressing the company as above if you will 
be careful to mention Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


YEARS ago—no one knows just when—some half-frozen 
camper hit upon a way of adding to his personal comfort 
by stitching the wind-flapped edges of his blankets to- 
gether and forming a “‘sleeping bag’”’—the first ever con- 
structed. He wasa bright fellow, whoever he was, and 
the sportsmen of to-day would do well to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory; but his original idea has been 
vastly improved upon and the outcome of it all is 
Barnard’s Sleeping Bag—an advertisement cf which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. A catalogue descriptive 
of this most useful accessory of camp life, and of all 
manner of hunting equipments as well, can be secured 
by addressing (with mention of Sports AFIELD) George 
Barnard & Co., 201 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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IT may be said of Wilson’s Kamp Kook’s Kit and Kamp 
Komfort Heater that their novelty invariably attracts 
attention, their evident merit sells them, and their great 
practical value when put to the test never fails to satisfy 
the purchaser. Though patented so late as 1896, and con- 
sequently only a trifle over a year on the market, they are 
already well and favorably known by the greater number 
of sportsmen who spend a portion of each year in the 
enjoyment of camp life. They are strong and compact, 
and exactly suited to the uses for which they are made. 
The Kamp Kook’s Kit’s measurement in inches is 1414 x 
104 x8. Its weight is 15 lbs., or with table-ware for six 
persons in addition to the cooking utensils, 5 Ibs. heavier. 
The Kamp Komfort Heater weighs, with nine feet of 
pipe, 24 bs. Its size is 1534 x 12 x 15. A pamphlet des- 
cribing at length both kit and heater will be sent any 
Sports AFIELD reader on request by the patentees and 
manufacturers, F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 241 to 247 Lake 
street, Chicago, Ills. 

*  * 

THE newest thing in the cycling world is undoubtedly 
the Buffalo Patent Cycle Skate—an invention which 
places in the reach of all the fascinating and invigorating 
sport of skating, divested of the element of danger and 
the discomforts resulting from wet feet, damp clothing, 
and exposure to the severity of winter weather. As 
shown in the accompanying cut the “cycle skate” is 





practically an ice skate with the blade removed and re- 
placed with noiseless, dustless, rubber-tired wheels which 
are fitted with ball bearings. The great care and accu- 
racy employed in the manufacture is shown by the fact 
that each bearing runs as smoothly and freely as those of 
a high grade bicycle. They are manufactured and sold 
by the Buffalo Foot Cycle Company, 985 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


IF you will send us a list of all your Outdoor Friends, 
we will exert our best offices to make them members of 
the great Sports Afield family. 
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TO EXPLORERS AND MINERS. 


The Miner or Exvlorer wants a general medi- 
<= cine that will keep in any climate and not be 
= spoiled by wetting in water, salt or fresh. Such a 
‘= medicine is Ripans Tabules (of the standard sort), 
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== put up in boxes of six vials, each vial securely § 
== corked and containing six Tabules. They cost fifty 
== cents a box or two dollars for five boxes. May 
== soak a week in water without wetting the medicine. 
= Can be had of the Stewart & Holmes Drug Company, 


‘= Seattle, Washington, or of the Ripans Chemical 
<= Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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“MAJOR MOLLIE” AT MONMOUTH. 


It’s the small things, after all, that most 
attract us. Mollie Pitcher’s flash-like de- 
termination that Gunner Pitcher’s can- 
non should not be disabled by his death, 
and Washington’s thundering a panting 
horse up to Lee and calling him a con- 
founded puppy for letting his men retreat 
through the marsh, were mere episodes 
in the stubbornly-contested battle of 
Monmouth (June 28,1778). Yet Mol- 
lie’s act will stand, a symbol for bravery, 

“To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


These thoughts were suggested to me on 
receiving from H. J. Fisher, Advertising 
Manager of the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City, this 
firm’s 1898 calendar. It is a re-produc- 
tion in ten colors of the original oil paint- 
ing by Gilbert Gaul and well worthy a 
place in every American home. Look- 
ing at the picture, it is easy to hear the 
rhythmic marching of the advancing Brit- 
ish column—an undertone to the roar of 
battle—as it draws near to the death 
and destruction that Mollie is ramming 
into the yet smoking gun. The attitude 
of both the old Continental and the young 
lieutenant with the firing brand are full 
of spirit. If you think Mollie did the 
right thing, then you ought to have the 
picture, and we believe if you will write 
Mr. Fisher (mentioning Sports AFIELD) 
that he will send you one. cK. 


—— 


OTHER CALENDARS. 








THE junior Marlin (“Sir Harry”) of 
the Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., sends a neat little desk calendar, 
designed to please the sportsman’s eye 
and commendable for the fact of its small 
size. It shows a kneeling “Marlinite” 
taking a long shot at an unsuspecting 
bull moose. The company will be 
pleased to hear from their many friends 
in this connection. 





Our friends the Winchester people 
have put a lot of the needful into their 
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New Year Celebrant—their calendar 
showing two capitally painted shooting 
scenes from the easelof the great sports- 
man artist A.B.Frost. The top picture 
is a snow scene in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. Inthe foreground is a fallen forest 
monarch with gouts of blood pulsing from 
his left shoulder. The guide points to 
the spot and says: “ The 30 did it!” The 
lower picture portrays flight shooting at 
ducks and is in Mr. Frost’s best vein. Our 
friend with “the pump” has already 
stopped two red-heads and his chances 
seem all-fired good for a third. Any 
sportsman can get one by mentioning 
Sports Afield and sending his address to 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Tue first bench show under the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club's new rules will be the 
inaugural exhibition of the Wilmington 
Kennel Club, at Wilmington, Del., Jan. 5, 
6,7, and 8. The judges will be J. Arm- 
strong and Donald Munro of New Jersey 
and James Mortimer of Long Island. 












About this time of 
Year one wants a 


Marlin 
Repeating 
Rifle. 


he most accurate, the 
re 4 the safest rifle 
manufactured. Our ‘Mar- 
lin’? Solid Top Receiver 
makes an accident to the 
shooter ,abeointely impos- 
sible. Send for our 192- 
: a page book(justout)which 
isa a veritable mine of valuable information Sooner te. 
men. Gives illustrations of all Marlin Rifles. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. How 








to reload aminunition; what powders, black and 
smokeless, and how much; gives sogurecy. , traject- 
ory and penetration of rifle cartridges neluding 


modern small bores ; and 1,000 other t ings. 
Send Stamps Sor Postage to 
The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Dogs and Birds. A few copies remain 


of our calendar for 
1898, illustrated with pictures of well-known typical 
dogs and birds and containing much useful information 
for the amateur. Copies mailed on receipt of stamps 
: or currency at the rate of seven cents per copy. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
239 East Fifty-Sixth Street, - - New York City. 
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be the standard fish 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Keels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


THE NATCHAUG FISH LINES wisest 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price tist to A J), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature Jr Ctess— 


If you like ¢#is number of SPORTS AFIELD, you will be 
sure to like the Succeeding Numbers even better No time to 
particularize here—but you should know us by this time. . . . 
Agents wanted in every town. Write and let us know 

what you can do for us. Subscription price: $1.50 
a year. Six months, 75 cents. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 








The fad of to-day. —— —_ The craze of tomorrow. 


BUFFALO FOOT CYCLE. 


Exactly the same stroke and movement as the ice skate. 






BALL BEARINGS and = Agents Wanted Every. 

RUBBER CUSHION TIRES where. State and County 
Noiseless, Dustless, a Rights for Sale. 

Light-running. Players Send $5. OO ae pair. 


DID YOU EVER CYCLE AFOOT? 


Without a rival for Rinks, Bicycle Academies, Gymnasiums, Armories and Halls. Does not slip or 
jar; requires no chalk or pumice on floor. Enables experts to do acts hitherto unheard of. 


W. $. Cleveland, Mgr., Buffalo Foot Cycle Co,,  °°5,82, 295 Eittoott Sauare, 


In writing to advertisers,'kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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like finding a Camerea.... 


If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 88. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($15.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture in June 
issue. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and sup- 
plies of standard size. If you prefer some other 
make of Camera, we can get that also. 











Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 





binders for —" Afield..... 





At the solicitation of many of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 
an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 
and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


AY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. — Just Published. 

g A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 


16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 












Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
a A os ig 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


to have at your elvow the answer to every question that may be pro- 
pounded to you during the day, or that may be raised in the course of con- 
versation or reading—above all, to have that answer correct in the light of 
the most recent discoveries and data. 

ink what it means to have in your HOME for daily use and enjov- 
ment a superb working library, one that you can refer to with perfect 
confidence and that will remain a source of delight and instruction for 
years to come. 

Think what it means when we tell you that we can give you all this 
and more for ONE DOLLAR. All you have to do is to send us that 
amount and you will receive the 


Home Reference Library 


comprising ten large octavo volumes, weight 50 pounds, containing 
nearly 5,000 pages, ret nae full-page and other illustrations, which has 
recently been completed after years of preparation and the expendi- 
ture of vast sumsc mony The first edition of 1,000 sets will be used for 
introductory purposes only, and sold to subscribers direct at about the 
actual cost of manufacture. Wethus save thousands of dollars in agents’ 
commissions, etc., which will be your pe if you act NOW. 

THE HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY leads all works of its kind. It 
, is new from beginning to end. Complete, accurate and up-to-date, it is 
/, endorsed by the leading men and newspapers in the United States. It 
is the product of America’s greatest scholars and experts. 

It is written in the language of the people, Its text is not buried 
in technicalities, so that it requires a college professor to fathom its 
meaning. It is scholarly in its simplicity. 


IT IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


in both Europe and America. No other work of the sort so thoroughly 
meets the wants of this busy work-a-day world and period n which we 
live. No other reference work is so admirably adapted to the home 
circle. It is a mine of invaluable information for school children as 
well as older folks. Every home needs just such a work, and the outlay 
necessary to secure this one at present is so small that you’!1 not miss it. 


Our pian is this: Send us 


ONE DOLLAR ire sctivenen ar once 


ou agreeing to pay $1.50a month for fifteen months for the books in cloth binding. If bound in half morocco, 
2a month for fifteen months. We recommend this style, as it is very handsome and will last a lifetime. If you 
prefer sheep binding, $2.50 a month for fifteen months. Books will be sent by freight, charges payable by the 


purchaser. - THREE CREAT WORKS IN ONE 
A GOOD INVESTMENT | AS a%.Enoyclopedia ti iicictiioner esas estates 


the book of reference for every man, woman or student to have at 
That Will Pay Interest for Years | his or her elbow at all times for quick, ready reference. It is the 
latest, best and most concise, yet thorough and accurate encyclo- 
edia extant, and the only one in existence that is brought down to September, 1897. It is edited by John 
Ciark Ridpath, LL. D., assisted by a staff of 100 scholars and specialists. It includescomprehensive and reliable 
articles on The Cuban Rebellion, Klondike Gold Fields, Moving Photography, and other topics of live interest 
today. Inall, nearly 100,000 topics are treated, and these are magnificently illustrated with thousands of 
engravings, colored 4 — — alia ° —- - 

e work of the most scholar ver 300 maps and charts an ia- 
As 4 Dictionary linguists of modern times. It is As an Atlas grams. All of them up-to-date — 
an unabridged etymological, pronouncing, literary, | many of the wore engraved by the famous map pub 
scientific and tochntoal dictionary of the English | lishers, Rand, McNally & Co. For the sake of con- 
language. It is an acknowledge authority. The | venience they arescattered through the Encyclopedia 
words, with definitions, occupy nearly coo olumns | inalphabeticalarrangement. Every division of land 
of closely printed matter. The regular subscription and water on the entire globe is shown, including 
price of _ portion of the Home Reference Library street maps of the important American cities. 
alone is $24. 
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Weare so thoroughly confident that this work will please all who see it 
YOu TAKE nO CHANCES that we give purchasers the privilege of returning the books any time 
within ten days after delivery if they are not satisfied with them, and 

the one dollar paid will be cheerfully refunded. A two-cent stamp will 


bring you a handsome 4o-page booklet, showing sample pages, map, illlustrations and further particulars 
concerning this great reference work. This offer will be withdrawn 


the moment the first edition is exhausted. Your chance of obtain- 
ing this Peatiene Library at about one-third the subscription price THERE IS NO TIME T0 LOSE 
is limited to a very few days. 
and secure this great treasure-house of learning, the opportunity to 
SEND ONE DOLLAR NO do so, except at regular prices, will never occur again. We refer to 
the Garfield National Bank, New York City. 


The Standard American Publishing Co., 9-11 East 16m st., New Yorn City, “extion res 


PAPER. 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 
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9333 NORTHERN PACIFIC.€€e« 





stop a few days at 
Yellowsto ne Pa rk =: 
You Never Enjoyed Such 


a Trip a8 this would 
prove to be, 


Try this Route once, 


New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 











Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 





Try this route in returning from California. On the way home 





CHAS, S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - ~ St. Paul, Minn. 
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Big Baz® 
a : 

THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 














“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indi polis and Chicag 








E. O. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


By the Favorite 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





a 


COI 


@) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY.( G> 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 
Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 
Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnat ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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THE ONLY LINE We. 
RUNNING THE >, 
FAMOUS / 


Wt 


Pullman’s 
Perfect Safety 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ‘round. 


incinnati and olambas and 
leveland : leveland 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


C. E. WinTeRRINGER, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High St., 
Columbus. 0. 


W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, 0. 


E. R. WHeten, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 
C. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O, 


News and Opinions 
of National Importance 


‘The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 


Daily, by mail, - ‘ ‘ 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 




















$6 a year 
$8 a year 





The Sunday Sun 
is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THE SUN, New York. 





“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG,” 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports: Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


700 pages; one hundred illustrations. 





Injwriting to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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WELVE beautiful numbers in our 

regular Sports Afield binder (see cut 
p. 84),embracing the entire set of Sports 
Afield for the past year, sent to any ad- 
dress for $1.50. Every sportsman should 
have this set and this offer is made solely 
to popularize the magazine with Reading 
Rooms, Clubs, etc. The set contains the 
entire serial by Mr. Barnes “A Swampland 
Satrap” and “The Adventures of an Ar- 
kansan” (begun in the September issue). 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE | 
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SOUTH } | 


NEW ORLEANS 
86 MILES SHORTEST 


FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 





QUICKE ST SCHEDU 





See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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For ten Cash Subscriptions to Sports Afield we will give a 


Forehand Single-Barrel <4 A thoroughly 
Shot-gun. we well-made Gun. 


12 or 16-gauge, 
Automatic Ejector. 









For Thirty Subscriptions ($45.00) we will send you a 
Handsome, Up-to-Date Double-Barrel Hammer Gun. For 
fifty subscribers ($75.00), a beautiful Parker Hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens 
Favorite Rifle for Ten Subscribers ($15.00). Marlin or Winchester Rifle for 
Twenty Subscribers ($30.00). In fact, if you want anything in the line of Sporting 
Goods, Books, Etc., let us hear from you. Sports Afield Pub. Co., Chicago, Ills. 
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Ammunition 


Send for New Complete 
Catalogue. 


UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


313 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


~ 
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BED 


425 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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= matic Ejector 

ee = ~—el ’ Hammerless. 

/ ~Sa 3 Also Westley 

Other guns taken in trae . Va a a, Fests, tong, 
*&@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 


a ine : 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting > a J. 
the SOOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 







Clabrough & 


——. £ te. 
A ; ; ; : e have these 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. with or di im ary 
= j style stoc or 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. pe Pin ot 
, _ as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue otf Fine 


logue, page 3. _ 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWE:DISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wesici: s, Boston. 


Established 1826. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


MONARCH PLAYING CARDS 











Price (ea 
$125. 


Chainless 
For Men 


and Women Bicycles 


Beautiful and graceful in out- 
line, clean cut and neat in appear- 
ance, strong and rigid in con- 
struction, swift and easy running 
on the level,lightning on the down 
grade, a marvelous hill-climber, 
the motive parts throughout to- 
tally unaffected by mud, dust, rain 
or sleet, and a wheel that can be 
appropriately used all the year 
round, regardless of weather— 
That’s the 

COLUMBIA CHAINLESS, 


Standard of the World. 


A MONARCH AND KEEP IN FRONT. 





RIDE 
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e. Bi chica eee a eles POPE MF’G CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Illustrating Lillian Russell, Tom Cooper, If Columbias are not properly rep- 
Lee Richardson and Walter Jones. resented in your vicinity, let us Loe. 


Art Bicycle Catalogue by mail for one 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. Co., 2 cent p nang or free by calling on any 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, - CHICAGO, Columbia dealer. 
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THAT 


WE are the 
People 


’ to deal with when you 
want anything in the line 
oe : of Fire- Arms, Ammuni- 
HAZARD / tion or Sporting Supplies. Our KLON- 
Ay, DYKE SLEEPING BAG is a Warm 
Baby. Loaded shells as you want them 
vy. —either Du Pont, Schultze or E. C. 
The Smokeless—at $2.00 a hundred. Agents 
for the celebrated FRANCOTTE shot- 
Hazard Powder Co. guns. The Up-to-Date PARKER ham- 
44.48 Cedar St., merless from $43.00 up. Also all grades 
NEW YORK CITY..... of Smiths, Lefevers and Hollenbecks. 


We carry the finest line of Wolff-American and 
Branch Offices: Crescent bicycles to be found in the West. Write 


OHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. for prices if you mean business. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8. Waddell, Agt. . 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBiair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO. 


ase £ S. RICE. Gon. Ag’'t. “Saree 
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